




















DEVOTED TO ART IN THE HOUSEHOLD 





PORTRAIT OF MRS. 


»)HE striking portrait of Mrs. Emma Eames 

Story, the prima donna of Abbey and Grau’s 

Italian Opera Company, reproduced here- 

with, pic- 

tures from the brush of her husband, Mr. 

Julian Story. In the case of alletruly beautiful women, 
it is on the evanescent charm of expression that the 
artist must, in a great measure, depend for his success in 
producing a likeness of his sitter. In securing this, Mr. 
Story has been most fortunate. At the same time, he 
has given the actual features of the lady, without flattery 
on the one hand, or exaggeration of certain accidents of 
physiognomy for the sake of making his task more easy, 


is one of the most successful 
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EMMA EAMES STORY. FROM THE 


on the other hand. Mrs. Story’s brilliantly 


plexion, set off by dark golden brown hair 


pure com- 
and expres- 
sive gray The 
holds in her lap a spray of purple iris, which gives 
the keynote to the color scheme of the picture. The 
dress is of a pale yellow or corn color, and the mantle is 
The yel- 


eyes, is most attractively shown. lady 


of hues ranging from light violet to purple. 
low note of the dress is repeated in the lamp-shade and 
deepened into “old gold” in the cushions to the right 
of the canvas. The 
The artist, perhaps, has pitched the color in a somewhat 
higher key than he would have found necessary had he 
painted the picture solely for the drawing-room, instead 


ensemble is highly decorative. 
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PAINTING 


a 


WITH 3 CoLor PLATEs 


BY JULIAN STORY 


of primarily for the Paris Salon, where it won a medal. 


The reader will hardly have failed to admire the beau- 
tiful rococo frame in which the painting is enshrined. 
Story’s that the 


as the painting of a portrait should be considered with 
, 


It is a principle of Mr. framing as well 
a view to its ultimate place in the decoration of a room. 
This picture is evidently designed to fit into the scheme 
of the now very popular Louis Quinze salon. On the prin- 
ciple alluded to, the artist may be said almost to have 
invented a small cabinet size of portrait, a charming 
example of which may be seen in his painting of Mrs. 
F. W. Whitridge, where 
this much larger portrait of Mrs. Story is on exhibition. 


now at Knoedler’s gallery, 


[Copyrizht, 1892, by Montague Marks, New York & London.]} 
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MY NOTE BOOK. 


Leonato.—Are these things spoken or do I but dream ? 
Don John.—Sir, they are spoken, and these things are true. 
—Much Ado About Nothing. 
HE announcement of the previ- 
sions of the will of the late Mrs. 
Robert L. Stuart, touching the 
disposition of her valuable col- 
lection of pictures, will no doubt 
strengthen the position of the 
minority of the Board of Trus- 
tees of the Metropolitan Mu- 
seum of Art in its opposition to 
the opening of the Museum on 
Sunday. Mrs. Stuart, it seems, 
revoked, by a codicil, her intended gift of $50,000 
and left all her pictures, (over)valued at $300,000, and 
her books to the Lenox Library. Previous to this she 
had expressed to Colonel di Cesnola her desire to pro- 
vide in her will for the Metropolitan Museum, but also 
her strong disapproval of opening the Museum on Sun- 
day. He had suggested that two rooms might be de- 
voted to her pictures, and that these could be closed on 
that day. Evidently this was not satisfactory ; although 
it seems to me that a finer chance for enforcing a protest 
against Sunday openings could hardly be afforded than 
the one suggested—shutting certain rooms in the build- 
ing while the rest remained open to the public. It 
would, moreover, give special interest to the secluded 
collection; persons would be certain to come on week 
days to see the treat they had lost by going to the Mu- 
seum on Sunday. Some intending benefactress of Mrs. 
Stuart's way of thinking may yet avail herself of this 
idea. I would suggest that in such an event, it be pro- 
vided in the will of the testatrix that, for all time to 
come, the closed doors bear the legend, in letters of 
flame : “ Abandon hope all who enter here—on Sunday.” 
Posterity would then be able to form some idea of who 
the truly good really were of this wicked generation. In 
the meanwhile, Mr. Henry G. Marquand steps into the 
breach and, with his customary munificence, gives $50,- 
000 to the. Museum, without imposing any conditions. 


* * 
x 


THE few particularly notable foreign paintings in the 
collection which Mrs. Stuart has bequeathed to the 
Lenox Library are a “ Captain of the Guard,’’ by Meis- 
sonier, ‘‘ Deer at Fontainebleau,” by Rosa Bonheur, and 
“The Runners of the Pacha,’’ by Gér6me. There are 
also two Bouguereaus—“ The Secret” and “ The Moth- 
er’s Prayer’ —Edouard Frére’s “ Evening Prayer,” and 
G. H. Boughton’s “ New England Pilgrims Going to 
Church,” in the snow. It is in American pictures of the 
passing generation, however, that the collection is most 
interesting. There are the characteristic paintings by 
Eastman Johnson, ‘“‘ The Old Kentucky Home,” “ Knit- 
ting for the Soldiers,” “The Power of Music” and 
“Sunday Morning—Reading the Bible,” and examples 
of Casilear, F. E. Church, T. Cole, J. F. Cropsey, De 
Haas, A. B. Durand, Gifford, W. Hunt and Kensett, 
and early pictures of Inness. Robert L. Stuart made 
his collection at the time that it was the fashion to 
speak of “ Randolph Rogers, the great American sculp- 
tor’’—as I see some of the newspapers do now that the 
death is announced of that handsome, genial gentleman, 
but indifferent artist. The possession of a copy of 
“The Pilgrim” was sufficient evidence of the sincerity 


of Mr. Stuart’s admiration of Rogers's work. 
*.* 





WitH Randolph Rogers’s remarkable statue of 
Seward still to gaze upon in Madison Square, New 
Yorkers may feel reconciled to the absence of “ The Pil- 
grim” from the Metropolitan Museum. If that does not 
satisfy their national pride, let them journey to the 
Capitol at Washington and look upon the bronze door, 
portraying the history of Columbus, in the passage-way 
leading from the old to the new Hall of Representatives, 
which cost $25,000. Of this, $8000 was paid to Rogers 
and the rest tothe founder, Miiller of Munich. Thomas 
Crawford, another American sculptor, of similar artistic 
calibre, got $6000 for the model of the bronze door for 
the main entrance to the north wing of the Capitol. 
This was not cast abroad, and so that American art 
industry might be encouraged—to say nothing of the 
“ chevaliers d’industrie” of the lobby—$50,495 was paid 
for that service to the Chicopee Works. The bronze 
door for the main entrance to the south wing was de- 
signed by Crawford and executed in plaster from his 
sketches by Reinhart, for $8940. The same sculptor 


filled in the pediment for the north wing of the Capitol 
with those surprising statues representing Commerce, a 
Woodman, a Soldier, a Hunter and an Indian Chief, 
which have about as much relation to each other as 
the images in a child’s Noah’s ark. For the models of 
these and of the statues of Justice and History over the 
principal doorway of the North Wing, Crawford was 
paid $20,000. Those were golden days for American 
“sculpture.”” May we never see their like again. 


* * 
* 


I HAVE good reason for believing that the Spitzer col- 
lection will come to this country after all, and after 
forming one of the attractions of the World’s Fair will 
find a permanent home in the Chicago Art Institute. 

** 
* 

THE proposed exhibition in Paris of the works of Meis- 
sonier, which was announced for May, if not wholly 
abandoned, is postponed for a year, at all events. The 
projectors say that it will be all the finer in conse- 
quence. Can they mean that, by another year, the duty 
on foreign works of art will have been removed by the 
United States, and that therefore there will then be no 
bar to American owners of Meissonier’s works sending 
them to Paris for exhibition? However this may be, it 
is certain that the postponement has nothing whatever 
to do with the inability of the managers to secure from 
the United States examples of the deceased master. — 

* * 
* 

THE trouble is due solely to a row in the Meissonier 
family. Immediately after the death of the artist, diffi- 
culties arose between the widow and the two children 
(by the first wife) over the division of the property, and 
especially the division of the pictures. The widow, 
carrying out, as she says, the wish of her husband, de- 
sired to found a museum in which would be permanently 
lodged all the finished paintings and the sketches left by 
him. Charles Meissonier, on the other hand, wanted his 
father’s artistic remains divided between himself and his 
sister, Madame Mequillet, with the exception, of course, 
of the part legally falling to the widow, which is much 
smaller than the share inherited by the children. Madame 
Meissonier claims that if such a division were made, 
Charles Meissonier and his sister would take their share 
of the property to the country house at Poissy, where 
the public could never see the paintings. Therefore, she 
asks that the property be sold at auction. However, 
if the two children will agree to convert the Meissonier 
mansion into a public museum, and put into it all the 
works left by her husband, she promises to withdraw 
her opposition. Those who know the inside history of 
the Meissonier ménage side with the children. The 
widow was for several years a friend of the family—and 
“chére amie” of the painter. After the death of the 
legitimate wife, which occurred only ‘a few years ago, she 
was promoted to her place, to the great mortification of 
Charles Meissonier and his sister, The mansion in the 
Boulevard Malesherbes is so heavily mortgaged that it 
may have to be sold some fine day. Knowing this, it is 
not strange that Charles Meissonier should wish to get 
as much of the artistic property as he can out of the 
house before the catastrophe comes. 

a * 
* 

ALMOST simultaneously with the demise of Mrs. 
Stuart, and the transfer of the collection made by her 
husband, the death of Mr. Henry C. Gibson, of Phila- 
delphia, is announced, and the bequest of his pictures 
to the Pennsylvania Museum of Fine Arts after the 
death of -his widow. This collection is much the more 
valuable of the two. As less than a year ago, an illus- 
trated description of the gallery was published in The 
Art Amateur, further comment is unnecessary. 


* * 
* 


UNDER our wonderful tariff act, among the articles 
which are admitted into the United States free of duty are 
“ cabinets of old coins and medals, and other collections of 
antiquities,” and we read that “the term antiquities as 
used in this act shall include only such articles as are suit- 
able for souvenirs or cabinet collections, and which shall 
have been produced at any period prior to 1700.” What 
constitutes a “ souvenir” within the meaning of this act 
I suppose may become the subject of future litigation. 
For the present the unhappy importer of works of art is 
struggling to overcome the latest idiocy of the Custom- 
House authorities in holding that, under the terms of 
the act, only collections which can be placed in a piece 
of furniture can be called cabinet collections. A pro- 
test has been signed by many persons prominent in art 
and literature reciting facts that would prove to the satis- 
faction of any person of ordinary intelligence that ‘‘ the 


word cabinet has been employed by collectors, savants, 
experts, etc., the world over as designating a room, a 
house, a gallery containing works of art, antiquities of 
all kinds, and hence by metonymy a collection of works 
of art, antiquities, etc.” Let us see what effect it will 
have on the type of intellect which seems to be peculiar 


to our Treasury Department. 


* . 
: 


IN music, Rubinstein says that, “ As executants 
women can never get beyond the imitative. They have 
not the depth and power of thought or breadth of feeling 
which leads to creation. Although the emotion of love 
is so potent in them, it finds no echo for them in music. 
No woman has ever composed a love duet or a cradle 


song.” It must be admitted, also, 1 am afraid that no 
woman has ever painted a great emotional picture. 
+ * 


THE best showing of modern Japanese art, probably, 
that has been seen in New York was that recently at the 
American Art Galleries by Deakin Brothers & Co.; but 
the objects were not well selected from the dealer’s point 
of view, and I shall not be surprised to learn that the 
auction—Wwhich will have taken place before this appears 
in print—will have proved disastrous to the proprietors. 
There were some yood pieces of old Chinese porcelain 
and lacquer, but they were hardly of enough importance 
to interest connoisseurs. The bronzes were generally ex- 
cellent, and two elaborately decorated “ koros,” over 
seventeen feet high, proved that at least in one famous 
branch of its art industries, Japan shows no falling off. 
Many of the embroideries, too, were worthy of the best 
workers in the old times.’ The lacquers looked well, but 
who can say that they will retain their beauty? If it was 
thought necessary by the masters of the craft, in bygone 
days to take several generations to bring to perfection the 
resinous coating of some diminutive cabinet article, 
why should we assume that even so imposing an object 
as the beautiful gold lacquer temple that was shown will 
outlast the century? It is said that this temple took a 
family a whole yearto make. It isa very elaborate affair, 
and this is credible enough ; but what would be more to 
the point for us to know is how long the wood was sea- 
soned, and what time elapsed between the applications 
of the necessary coats of lacquer, and the degree of finish 
accorded to each. 

+ * 

MANY of the Namikawa enamels were wonderful in 
their way; but it was distressing to notice the hybrid 
character of some of the decorations. I remarked to 
Mr. Deakin that one piece in particular, of which he 
seemed proud, showed nothing of the Japanese spirit. 
“That may be,” he replied, “ for my brother painted the 
design for the workman to carry out.’’” With such an 
admission from one who exercises the trade influence 
on the native production Mr. Deakin is said to do, it is 
easy to see that it will not take long to make the Japan- 
ese “ art” cutput a mere reflection of European or Amer- 
ican individual caprice. 

* 

THE January exhibition of the Union League Club 
was the last under the old Art Committee, with Mr. 
Thomas B, Clarke as chairman. It was made up whol- 
ly of American paintings. This was a fitting close to 
the brilliant career of the Committee ;. for while the most 
remarkable collections of pictures by foreign artists ever 
seen in the gallery of an American club have been 
shown under its administration, it has been its consis- 
tent policy to identify the club in the most positive man- 
ner, with the interests of American art. But decided 
as have been the services of Mr. Clarke in this respect, 
he has done still more in interesting the large and in- 
fluential membership of the Union League Club in the 
beauties of the art of the Orient. The exhibition of 
porcelains, lacquers, jades and metal-work, got up under 
his management, must have been a liberal education to 
those members, and to their friends admitted to the ex- 
hibition by their favor, who have been wise enough to 
avail themselves oftheir opportunities to study at their 
ease the pick of the finest private cabinets in the United 
States. At the close of that truly wonderful series of 
exhibitions, Mr. Clarke presented the club with a valu- 
able collection of Chinese porcelains, so that the mem- 
bers might have a permanent interest in this department 
of Oriental art, and on retiring from the Art Committee, 
he has added to the collection several important pieces. 


* * 
* 


ASSUREDLY, said I to myself the other day, there is 
no personal anecdote about an artist which has not 











been told centuries ago about some other artist. I had 
been turning over the pages of a volume of Disraeli’s 
“Curiosities of Literature,’ and had come upon a story 
related of Pierre Mignard, two hundred years ago, almost 
identical with one that, after appearing in an early vol- 
ume of The Art Amateur, has again been going the 
rounds of the press—this time brought down to date, 
with a modern Parisian as the hero. It is the fascinat- 
ing “chestnut ” of the man buying an “ old master,” and 
finding, on showing it to an expert, that the latter knows 
the old canvas so well that he can describe to him with 
accuracy the picture that is painted underneath it. That 
distinguished French artist, Mignard, as Disraeli tells 
the story, wishing to confound his rival, Le Brun, 
painted a “ Magdalen” so much in Guido’s manner, that 
Le Brun, being appealed to, unhesitatingly declared be- 
fore a room full of connoisseurs that it was the veritable 
work of that master. Mignard, after much badinage, 
assured the company that he himself had painted the 
“Magdalen.” No one believed him until he told them 
that the portrait of a cardinal might be found under the 
present painting, and, taking a brush dipped in oil and 
rubbing the hair of the “‘ Magdalen,” he actually showed 
them the cardinal’s red cap. 
* is - 

AN “ Anonymous Art Exhibition” is to be opened in 
Stockholm in the spring. A capital idea! Let us adopt 
it in New York, and see how it will affect the art critics. 
To bea complete success, however, it should embrace 
the works of the dead as well as the living—especially 
unsigned works of Corot, Rousseau, Diaz and Millet. 

+ * 

FoR my own part, I should be quite prepared to be 
deceived should the affair be managed as cleverly as it 
ought to be. The identity of certain Rousseaus and 
Diazes, with the signatures properly masked, might de- 
ceive any one. By the way,I saw a female figure by 
Millet in a famous collection near Boston, recently, that 
would easily pass for a Diaz. In the early days of his 
art, Millet was intimate with Diaz, and strongly influ- 
enced by him. As for the figure subjects by Vernon 
which pass for the work of Diaz—their number is legion. 
And what shall be said of all the doubtful Corots ? 
I mean the really doubtful ones, not the ordinary 
imitations which it should be easy to detect; but such 
masterpieces in their way, as that by Trouillbert, which 
was long held by Dumas to be one of the gems of his 
cabinet—and probably was. As for the false Millets— 
pastel drawings, especially —when we remember that at 
the Barye Memorial Exhibition of masterpieces of the 
Barbizon School, at the American Art Galleries, where 
the committee of selection included some of our leading 
art critics—several of the attributions were undoubtedly 
erroneous, it is easy to see that art critics may know much 
and yet not “ know it all,” as the slang phrase goes. 


$6 
* 


THE expert Le Brun was perfectly sure that the “ Mag- 
dalen” painted by Mignard “ with intent to deceive” 
was the veritable work of Guido. It is possible that it 
was just as good as if it had been by Guido. The di- 
vine Michelangelo descended to a similar practical 
joke on the cognoscenti of his time by burying the 
statue of a Cupid he had made, after breaking off one 
of the arms, so as to enjoy the learned criticisms of 
those called to view it. These gentlemen would have 
proved beyond the shadow of a doubt that the unearth- 
ed statue was a precious relic of antique art, if the great 
Tuscan had not at last produced the missing arm and 
fitted it on toa nicety. But that did not prove very 
much after all. If in our own day, we should not be 
quite as glad to unearth an hitherto unknown statue by 
Michelangelo as one by Pheidias, we are not sure 
that we would not as soon have a “ Magdalen” by Mig- 
nard as one by Guido. We are constantly revising the 
judgment of previous ages as to who were the greatest 
artists of their time. If Rubinstein be right, “ music 
came to an end with Schumann and Chopin ;” Schubert 
is advanced by him to the first rank of composers, and 
Handel, Haydn and Mozart are relegated to the second. 
And how often has modern criticism proved the fallacy 
of the old-time diccum—still religiously inculcated by 
the guide-books, and most text-books on art—that 
“ Raphael said the last word on painting.” There are 
many well-informed persons to-day, who, daring to 
think for themselves, prefer the work of Perugino to 
that of his more famous pupil, even as others affirm that 
Bol painted well-known pictures signed by his master, 
Rembrandt, and “ The Repentant Magdalen,” long 
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treasured in the Dresden gallery as a masterpiece by 
Correggio, is but a copy of the work of another painter. 

How little, after all, the signature adds even to the 
commercial value of a picture! Many of the inaster- 
pieces of the world are unsigned, as if the painters 
scorned to add their names to works which were virtu- 
ally signed by them upon every inch of the canvas. To 
the true connoisseur the signature goes for little or 
nothing. While, on the one hand, pictures bear the 
names of men who did not paint them, it not infre- 
quently happens that genuine pictures bear false signa- 
tures. At one Union League Club exhibition this win- 
ter, a sketch ascribed to Van Marcke, bore his name 
elaborately painted over the new varnish. At the exhi- 
bition held in January, a very striking “ portrait of 
Henry Clay,” by J. W. Jarvis, bore the signature C. 
W. Jarvis. In this case, the picture is genuine, but the 
signature is not. Commercially considered, a genuine 
picture may be seriously damaged by bearing a false 
signature, although, of course, it has been added through 
the mistaken notion that it would enhance its commer- 
cial value. A gentleman showed me recently a tinted 
drawing he bought at auction for a few dollars at 
Leavitt's, bearing the “signature” of Le Brun. The 
signature was a forgery ; but from internal evidence, | 
have little doubt that the drawing was actually made by 
that painter. The forged signature could not be erased 
without ruining the drawing; hence the dishonesty that 
led to its being there carried with it its own punishment. 

MONTEZUMA. 

A SUMMER IN VENICE, illustrated by Mr. F. Hop- 
kinson Smith, may be said to glow upon the walls of Mr. 
Avery's Gallery. Two score water-colors, not all of 
Venetian scenes, fill the eye with sunshine. Mr. Smith 
likes fair weather skies, noonday light, white walls and 
spots of glowing color. The architectural beauties of 
Venice are to his painter’s sense of secondary impor- 
tance. Nevertheless, he evidently enjoys the distant 
silhouette of the Salute, the carved capitals of the Ducal 
Palace, the domes and bridges and towers of the city in 
the sea. But the sea itself, in canal or lagoon, the small 
gardens tufted with trees and the half-ruined landings 
and picturesque tenements of the fishing quarter, pleas« 
him still better. On“ A Hot Afternoon” along the quay 
the shadow of a complicated awning of mats over a fruit- 
seller’s stall attracts him; ‘“ Near San Giorgio” the 
shallows and sand-banks in the foreground are brought 
into effective relation with the church and Campanile. 
A group of painted posts at “ A Gondola Landing” dis- 
play their white and black and yellow stripes against 
blue sky and bluer water. “Behind the Public Garden” 
the reflection of the dark green foliage contrasts with 
the light tones of the house-fronts opposite. Mr. Smith 
must have been constantly on the lookout for these 
effects of color. Nowit is a fleet of gondolas laden with 
fruit ; again, an old gateway in a wall party-colored by 
successive applications of the kalsominer’s brush. In 
one picture what you note, first and last, is a bluish white 
house with pink shutters; in another it is the red and 
yellow sails and black mats of the fishing boats on the 
“iva.” We have said all are not Venetian views. We 
have the old Rathhaus at Lucerne; a passing storm on 
Lake Maggiore; a boat-landing on Lake Lucerne, with 
peaks and domes of the Alps in the distance; but the 
flower market at Paris is, if we remember rightly, the 
only picture in which sky and water are not the principal 
elements. The nature of his subjects doubtless deter- 
mined the artist’s choice of technical means. He has 
made great use of body-color on a fine-grained, blue 
gray paper, reserving some broad, transparent washes 
for the greenish reflections of boats or trees in the still 
water and for mats and sails that let the sunlight through 
them. Turner habitually used the same means in his 
sketching trips on the Continent of Europe. Ordinarily, 
when a water-colorist uses body-color, he blends it in- 
distinguishably with the transparent washes, by means 
of glazes. In most cases, the artist proceeds as if he 
were painting in oils, laying a foundation of transparent 
washes, and working over them with opaque or trans- 
parent color at pleasure. Mr. Smith is far too sure of 
the effects he wishes to obtain and the way to obtain 
them, to work in such a tentative fashion. . He makes a 
rough, but decided, outline sketch with charcoal or 
crayon on his blue gray paper and immediately lays on 
his tones, each in its pre-determined place. It looks very 
easy, and that is one of the charms of his painting; but 
it is hardly necessary to add that nothing but years of 
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practice could have enabled him to get, in this mosaic 


fashion, the charming effects he has secured, 


INSTEAD of the re pre hensible practice of * Gran- 
gerizing’"—that is, extra-illustrating a book with plates 
not made for it, and to obtain which other books, of per- 
haps greater artistic merit, must be broken up, We are 
glad to find our bibliophiles turning to a better method 
of securing “unique” and artistic copies of the works 
that they especially affect. We mean the plan of putting 
a large paper copy of the book in the hands of some cap- 
able artist to decorate its margins and blank pages with 
original designs in water-colors or in pen and ink. A 
book so decorated, Mr. Augustin Daly's copy of his life 
of Peg Woffington, was shown, in sheets, before binding, 
at the Grolier Club early in January. The broad pages, 
liberally sprinkled with pretty little vignettes in color 
made a very attractive display, and will constitute, when 
bound, a volume really unique and of much greater 
beauty than the most expensive “ Grangerized” copy 
could possibly be. 


BURLESQUE ART ATTHE CENTURY CLUB. 

ARTISTS as critics are apt to hit hard, when they do 
not generously overpraise one another's productions, 
There was hard hitting all around at the exhibition of 
pictorial critiques upon pictures at the Century Club, 
January to and 11. It was very amusing and very 
suggestive. Atno previous exhibition of the sort have 
we seen the tricks of the painter’s trade so ruthlessly 
exposed, or the aims of certain schools of painting so 
cleverly ridiculed. The Impressionists, on the whole, 
got off best. Two Impressionist landscapes, painted 
with palette scrapings, were really remarkable things in 
their way. There was no denying either that the artist 
had a fine eye for color, or that he had reached tones 
of such vigor as could be got in no other way. ‘The ten- 
dency of the school to heighten the tone of nature, and 
to introduce details of modern city life in unexpected 
places, was satirized more effectively in a picture of a 
wild genius who had spread his swallowtail coat over a 
haystack to serve for a subject, and was painting the 
thing a vivid crimson in his copy. A crow had perched 
upon the coat, and the artist, about to fling a whitewash 
brush dipped in purple at him, was unconsciously on 
the point of either making or marring his picture. The 
excessive use of impasto to obtain a false relief was 
shown to be absurd by some one who had modelled a 
landscape in plaster and then painted it. Realism of 
another sort was ridiculed in a landscape composed of 
real rock and real twigs from a broom. ‘The chef- 
d’ceuvre in this line was a “ Still Life,”’ a composition of 
a plank, a candle, a torn envelope and a box of matches 





all real, and provided with a magnifying glass attached 
to the frame, by which to examine it. The choice, 
which several painters affect, of subjects with “ nothing 
in them” was humorously alluded to in several of the 
exhibits. The wooden backing of a frame represented 
a “Teakwood scene (seen) in India, by Lockwood De 
Forrest ;”” the painters of mystery were attacked in a 
blackboard in which the visitor was asked to look for 
“Uncle Remus down cellar, without a candle, getting a 
scuttle of coals ;” and the reliance which some water- 
colorists put in blank paper was shown to be sometimes 
misplaced by a large Venetian scene, in which the blue 
paper, serving for sky and sea, was touched only by a 
few lines and dots of color. By a perverse application 
of the laws of “ chic” the artist in this last picture made 
the posts rising out of the water waver undecidedly, 
while the reflections in the water were mathematically 
straight. In the distance was a little gondola with a 
little artist hard at work on an immense drawing moored 
to one of these swaying posts, for an easel. This Vene- 
tian scene was plainly a travesty by Mr. Hopkinson 
Smith, of Mr. Hopkinson Smith’s pictures at the Avery 
galleries, elsewhere described. 

But foreign art and artists did not altogether escape 
Perhaps the only decided failure to convict was in the 
case of the “‘ Angelus,’ which, some clever draughts- 
man showed, could easily be changed to a picture of a 
fishing incident. In his sketch, the man held a rod 
and the woman was fixing a worm on the hook. But 
these changes did not avail to vulgarize the composi- 
tion. We must add that the gallery never looked so 
well. The grotesque decorations of masks and Japanese 
bronzes and brocades contrasted effectively with the 
somewhat prim and colorless aspect of the architecture. 











FEBRUARY, 1802. 


EXHIBITIONS IN PROGRESS: 7 
Chicago Society of Artists.—Exhibition of original black and white work by local artists, 
Feb. 8th-2gth. 
Pennsylvania Academy of the Fine Arts.—62d Annual Exhibition, Jan. 21st to March sth. 
Boston Art Club.—4s5th Exhibition, Jan. 16th to Feb. 13th. 





1|Mo. |Thomas Cole, American landscape and allegorical painter, born 1801 ; died Feb. 11th, 
1848. Adolphe Yvon, French historical and portrait painter, born 1817. 

2 Tu. |Martin Schéngauer, German engraver and figure painter, died 1488; born about 1446. 

3, W. |Charter granted to the Society of British Artists, 1847. 

4/Th. |Charles Edouard Delort, French figure painter, born 1814. 

5) Fri. Thomas Creswick, English landscape painter, born 1811 ; died Dec. 28th, 1869. 

6)Sat. | —— 





7S. |Henry Fuseli, Swiss painter and illustrator, born 1741; died in London, April 16th, 
j ma 1825. 
I, Lit ey 8 Mo. |Art Students’ League incorporated, 1878. Il Guercino (Barbieri), Italian figure painter, 


iN , born 1591 ; died Dec. 22d, 1666. 

i “\ . |Joseph Benoit Suvée, French historical painter, died 1807; born Jan. 3d, 1743. 

it Ary Scheffer, French figure painter, born 1797; died June 15th, 1858. _Samuel Prout, 
ie : English landscape painter, died 1852; born Sept. 17th, 1783. 

r 7) f 
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Randolph Caldecott, English illustrator, died 1886 ; born March 22d, 1846, 
yi = Jacopo da Ponte (II Bassano), Italian figure painter, died 1592 ; born 1510. 
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Ridolfo Corradi (Ghirlandajo), Italian figure painter, born 1483; died 156r. 

. Giovanni Antonio Razzi (Il Sodoma), Italian historical painter, died 1549; born about 

1477. Charles Frangois Daubigny, French landscape painter, born 1817; died 

Feb, 20th, 1878. 

. |Pierre Prud’hon, French figure and miniature painter, died 1823; born April 4th, 1758. 

William Collins, English historical and landscape painter, died 1847; born Sept. 18th, 
1788. 

.|Michelangelo Buonarroti, died 1564 ; born March 6th, 1475. Baron Hendrik Leys, Bel- 

gian figure painter, born 1815 ; died Aug. 25th, 1869. 

. |Ferdinandus de Braekeleer, Belgian historical painter, born 1792 ; died May 16th, 1883. 

. |\Sir Augustus Wall Callcott, English landscape painter, born 1779; died Nev. 25th, 1844. 








Jean Louis Ernest Meissonier, French figure painter, born 1815. 

.|Charles Wilson Peale, American portrait painter, died 1827; born April 16th, 1741. 
Rembrandt Peale, American portrait painter, born 1787 ; died Oct. 3d, 1860. 

. |Sir Joshua Reynolds, English portrait painter, died 1792; born July 16th, 1723. Gen- 
tile Bellini, Italian painter, died 1507 ; born about 1426-27. Jean-Baptiste-Camille 
Corot, French landscape painter, died 1875 ; born July 20th, 1796. 

. |Winslow Homer, American figure painter, born 1836. Charles Le Brun, French his- 
torical and portrait painter, born 1619; died Feb. 12th, 1690, 

. |Félix Ziem, French marine painter, born 1821. 

i. |Eliha’ Vedder, American figure painter, born 1836. 

James Sharples, English portrait painter, died 

1811 ; born 1751. 

.|John Phillip, Scotch figure painter, died 1867; born 

April 17th, 1817. 


























THE ARCHITECTURAL LEAGUE'S ANNUAL 
EXHIBITION. 


HE seventh annual exhibition 
of the Architectural League 
of New York, at the Fifth 
Avenue Art Galleries, was 
open from December 24th 
to January 9th, and was in 
most respects better than any 
preceding exhibition of the 
association. As_ usual, it 

was composed of two distinct 

parts—the more purely archi 
tectural exhibition of plans 
and elevations in the large 
gallery, and the decorative annex in a smaller gallery, at 





the rear. 
latter, and we will consequently give but little space to 
what architects will consider the main exhibition. We 
will note merely some good decorative designs, and pass 
ontothe innerroom. The imposing main entrance to the 
Temple Bethel, designed by Messrs. Brunner and Tryon, 
with its double arcade included within the sweep of a 
huge semicircular arch, is the first thing to catch the 
attention. Of several “Colonial” designs, all good, we 
prefer Mr. C. P. H. Gilbert’s sketch for a “ Residence 
in Brooklyn.” The “ Tap-Room for a Philadelphia 
Country Club,” by Francis H. Bacon and H. H. Daven- 
port, with its high oak dado, its cleverly contrived 
cupboards and recesses and its wall surface in pale 
green, restricted to the space of an ordinary frieze, had 
an air of comfort and propriety. The bird’s-eye view 
of the Madison Square tower and roof garden was 
such a remarkable print that it was disappointing 
to look in vain for the name of the photographer. 
The tower, the only really good feature of the building, 
looks much better from the ground. Mr. William B. 
Tuthill’s “ Portico for Public Tombs, Woodlawn Ceme- 
tery,” is a very creditable if somewhat free handling 
of classic forms. A Corinthian colonnade, with pedi- 
ment over the central portion, is flanked on each side 
by a projecting semicircular wing ornamented with 
smaller Corinthian pillars. The effect promises to be 
very beautiful. A large photograph of the interior of 
the court of an office building.in Minneapolis, designed 
by Messrs. Babb, Cook and Willard, was chiefly re- 
markable for the handsome double spiral staircase, 
apparently of wrought iron, rising from the flight of 
steps at the rear. Of the drawings for the fifth annual 
competition of the League, none seemed to us partic- 
ularly good. The accepted design, by Heins and 
LaFarge, for the Cathedral of St. John the Divine, differs 
but slightly from that first presented by these architects, 
and already described in The Art Amateur. We inti- 
mated then our belief that it was the best of the 
designs exhibited by the committee, and we are happy 
to see that the gentlemen who were called upon to 
decide on their merits were of the same opinion. We 
may hope, at least, for a splendid interior; and if, 
as is rumored, a neighboring site will be built upon by 
Columbia College, we may expect to see a picturesque 
group of buildings crown the historic rock. Incidentally, 
we may be allowed to hope that the old Doric colonnade 
will be restored, in marble, in place of the obnoxious 
fountain on the present college site. Whatever the 
inconveniences of the old building may have been, its 
removal has destroyed one of the most beautiful spots 
in New York. The colonnade should be re-erected, even 
if nothing but a blank wall should stand behind it. We 
shall speak presently of the designs for the World’s 
Columbian Exposition buildings, at Chicago. We may 
remark, in passing, that they and the specimens of dec- 
oration that go with them are suitably showy and 
unsubstantial-looking. It is probable that no one will 
find much fault with them as temporary structures, 
and no one will regret them when they are taken 
down after the exhibition is over. 
* * 

PASSING to the Decorative Exhibit, it was at once re- 
marked that the room was much better arranged than 
usual. This was due mainly to the happy disposition 
of several pairs of old carved and gilded wooden 
columns of Spanish and Venetian workmanship lent by 
Mr. John Chadwick and Mr. Stanford White. These 
were disposed so as to divide the room into bays, each 
of which was devoted to objects of the same class. At 
the end of the room hung a very fine sixte&fith-century 
tapestry, with a subject from Ovid’s “‘ Metamorphoses,” 


The reader is naturally most interested in the 
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belonging to Mrs. James Boorman Johnston. This was 
“picked up” in Spain, and, we are informed, belongs to 
a famous series, the rest of which are in the Museum of 
Madrid. It was one of those rare finds that is open to 
a cultivated tourist, who has the special knowledge to 
recognize a precious work of art without an official label 
attached to it. 

The entrance end was panelled with old Persian tiles 
and modern Hindoo wood-carvings, belonging to Mr. 
Lockwood de Forest. 
W. Drake's remarkable collection of Spanish brass and 
Then came a bay hung with decorative 


Near the door was shown Mr. A. 


copper work. 
paintings ; next, a series of water-color sketches by Mr. 
John LaFarge; opposite were impressionistic land- 
scapes and figure pieces by Messrs. Robinson, Twacht- 
man and Weir, and, returning to the entrance, one 
admired some First Empire hangings and furniture, 
In the centre of the room 
were models of decorative groups and single figures for 
the World’s Fair buildings, by Philip Martiny and Carl 


belonging to various owners. 


Bitter; and among other specimens of sculpture, a 
striking portrait bust of a lady, by Mr. F. E. Elwell, and 
a graceful statuette of Diana, in bronze, by Mr. F. Mc- 
Monnies. Two sketches in oils, of laughing nymphs, 
by Mr. Robert Reid, which hung just inside the door, 
attracted attention for something that reminded one of 
Greuze in their handling and expression. 
sees the nude treated with such an entire absence of 


One seldom 


undesirable suggestiveness. 


* * 
a 


SoME of the paintings in the decorative annex, though 
not any more decorative than pictures well framed 
usually are, would be singled out for notice in a larger 
exhibition. Mr. LaFarge’s water-colors from Samoa 
and Fiji are, partly because of the novelty of their sub- 
jects, partly because of their fine color, the most interest- 
ing. We have views of a Samoan guest-house—an open 
shed, shaded by brown mats, its posts wreathed with 
flowers, green palm-leaf baskets hanging from the 
rafters, and bronzed natives wearing garlands, speechi- 
fying or singing. We have also out-of-doors views with 
strange flowering shrubs, palms, and beehive-shaped 
native huts. Opposite those tropical sketches hang 
some impressionistic of American landscape by Mr. 
Twachtman, who is, as usual, graceful, though a trifle 
vague, and by Mr. J. Alden Weir, who carries the doc- 
trine that painting should bea mosaic to such an extreme 
that we do not doubt that he would make a good land- 
scape with small cubes of glass or marble. A view of 
“Capri,” by Mr. Theodore Robinson, is very effective. 
Some sketches of the nude by Mr. Robert Reid ; copies 
from the Botticelli frescoes in the Louvre, by Mary Sar- 
gent Florence; “The Cup of Love,” by Elihu Vedder, 
a modification of one of his Omar Khayam designs ; 
and a handsome female figure posing as “ Hymen,” 
gilded torch in hand, against a background of orange 
leaves and blossoms, by Mr. T. W. Dewing, would also 
attract attention at any of the larger picture shows of 
the season, 

+ * 

In the First Empire bay, as we, may call it, were 
shown some candle-brackets attributed to Gouthiére, 
which would be slightly anachronistical if we could per- 
suade ourselves that the great metal-worker had ever 
touched tool to them. They were of fairly good design, 
the candle-sockets and some pudgy cupids hanging 
from a ribbon; but the modelling was but of a common 
standard, and such chasing as was perceptible was 
worse. Mrs. Mary Sargent Florence sent a capital 
drawing of crows in flight, intended for a decorative 
border. A pretty sketch in color, a boy with a lyre, 
intended to fill the tympanum of an arch in Harrigan’s 
theatre, was shown by Mr. A. S. Locke, who also ex- 
hibited an elaborate scheme of color decoration for the 
interior of a synagogue. A “Bacchante,” thrown non- 
chalantly on a rock wreathed with autumn vines, was a 
pleasing water-color sketch by Mrs. Rhoda Holmes 
Nichols, with whose bold style readers of The Art 
Amateur are familiar. A large piece of flowered tapes- 
try, with a dark blue ground, relieved by borders, 
medallions and trophies in pink, offered a hint for an 
effective treatment of a wall. The small sprigs of 
flowers were irregularly dotted over the dark ground; 
the scroll-work frames of the medallions-enclosed small 
landscape views, and the trophies of conventional shields 
and the like were hung on two standard fruit-trees 
growing, as it were, in the middle of a flowery meadow. 

Mr. H. O. Watson showed a very handsome trousseau 
chest of old Venetian make, painted with arabesques in 
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his own designing, painted with 


black, red and gold, and Mr. Edward 
exhibited one of 
allegory of the seasons in the bi 
of the old 


composition in oils, the angels of Life a1 





greens illuminators. A good decorative 


d Death kneel- 


o 
s- 


ing and touching hands, was by Miss Louise H. Kin 
A somewhat similar subject, angels kneeling and sup- 
by Maxi- 


latter com 


plaster, 
The 
position is intended for one of the stalls of the choir of 
St. Paul’s Church. Mr. George L. 
some pretty compositions of cupids and other allegor- 


porting a medallion,a high relief in 


milian M. Schwarzott, hung near it. 


Schrieber displayed 


s 


ical figures. A sketch for a memorial window in the 
Church of the Ascension, New York, by Mr. John La- 
Farge, shows a rocky landscape with two angels de- 


scending to a group of gorgeously clad saints in the 
foreground. The same artist lent several other excellent 
water-color drawings of figures for decorations, and 
One of 


his drawings of native life in that Pacific island shows 


some warm-tinted tappa cloths from Samoa. 


the wooden columns of a “ guest house” wreathed with 


brilliant white and crimson flowers, which, taken in 


and gilded and flower- 


db 


connection with the twisted 
wreathed Venetian columns already mentioned as ex- 
hibited by Mr. Stanford White, suggest what might be 
a very sumptuous decoration for a large dining-room or 
banquet hall. We presume, in fact, that Mr. White in- 
ends his handsome pillars for some such use. 

Of Mr. Drake’s large collection of brass and copper 
vessels, some brass water cups from Tangier and ham- 
mered copper water jars from Algiers and an antique 
Moorish mosque lamp were particularly elegant in 
shape, and some old German foot-stoves of copper and 
brass may suggest a new field of enterprise for our 
workers in metal. These foot-stoves are intended to 
hold a small quantity of burning charcoal or hot ashes 
to keep the feet warm, and are susceptible of varied 
treatment. The simplest form would be a box, lined 
with metal and ornamented with hammered metal sheets 
applied on the outside. 

*. * 

THE plans and drawings shown at the exhibition of 
the New York Architectural League enable us to form 
a fair conception of what will be the arrangement and 
appearance of the World’s Fair buildings at Chicago. 
The site is some formerly marshy ground on the shore 
of Lake Michigan, which has been converted into a park 
with interior ponds and “lagoons.” This feature has 
suggested the idea—not a very happy one—of imitating 
Venetian effects by means of real gondvlas, and perhaps 
real gondoliers, tall masts with banners, and palaces of 
stucco. The large building for manufactures and liberal 
arts, designed by Mr. George B. Post, will be almost 
surrounded by water, having the lake in front, a canal 
and part of the “lagoon” at the rear and a large 
“basin,” connecting with a harbor for pleasure craft, 
The Horticultural Hall, of which Mr. W. 
L. B, Jenny is architect, stands at the opposite side of 


at one side. 


the lagoon; the Agricultural Hall, designed by Messrs. 
McKim, Mead and White, is across the “ basin’’ from 
the main building. The Administration Building, de- 
signed by Mr. Richard M. Hunt, is at the head of the 
basin. A large, handsome water-color picture by Mr. 
F, Hopkinson Smith, illustrating Mr. Hunt's design, 
shows how much may be made, by an artist, of an archi- 
tect’s drawing. The Art Galleries, C. B. Atwood, archi- 
In short, all 
the principal buildings have water fronts of considerable 


tect, stand at the northern end of the lagoon. 


extent, and are meant to be viewed from the water. The 
buildings will be mostly of timber, with iron supports 
and trusses, and will be coated with stucco. Color is 


liberally applied in many of the designs. The dome of 
the Administration Building, gilded without and painted 
within, will probably be the central object from most 
points of view. Renaissance models will be followed in 
all these buildings, and while not much can be said for 
any one of them as an architectural design, there is no 
doubt that they will present, on the whole, the showy 
The 


special exhibition buildings of the several States of the 


and festive appearance appropriate to a great fair. 


Union, and of such foreign governments as will con- 
tribute, will extend to the north, beyond the Art Galleries. 
The whole space available is about one thousand acres. 
It is about seven miles from the centre of Chicago. 
Mr. Halsey C. Ives, of St. Louis, who is in charge of the 
Fine Arts Department, hopes to be able to endow Chi- 
cago with a permanent Art Building, and to secure for 
it the pick of the treasures which will be shown at the 


exhibition. ROGER RIORDAN, 
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“ THE RAPHAEL OF CATS.’’ 
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IS Q | ys Alexander Dumas, Fils, remarks, 
oH C: “When one speaks of Lambert, 


it is ¢he Lambert,.L. Eugéne Lambert, 
the painter of cats, that he means.” 
“The Raphael of Cats” would be a 
fitting designation, although it was 
given to a minor painter of another 
generation, whose very name is now forgotten. 
> Lambert has reached his eminence as much through 
P his fondness for the creatures that furnish him with 
» his subjects as by his striking talent as a painter. 
D 





He loves cats even more than most Frenchmen do, 
By no means unsociable, he spends his evenings with 
his kind, but his days and his best efforts at being 
agreeable are at the service of his cats and dogs. 
Lambert first made the acquaintance of both spe- 
cies in highly artificial and not very favorable con- 
ditions of Parisian street life. Like those strays, 
© his first friends, he was himself a child of the 
street, a ‘“‘gamin de Paris.” His 
early education, his biographer in- 


When, at last, he returned to Paris, it was to settle 
down near his old friend Bonvin. George Sand 
launched him in artistic life in her preface to “ Les 
Maitres Sonneurs,”” which work she dedicated to him. 
Géréme, Toulmouche and Brion were among his new 
acquaintances. At the same time he obtained the post 
of illustrator of an agricultural journal; and after im- 
bibing high principles from his artistic friends, he was 
obliged to listen to the counsels of the owners of prize 
animals who wished him to idealize his portraits of their 
favorites by making their limbs more slender than nature 
and their chests and hind quarters as much larger. But 
before he Lad had time to grow quite disgusted with this 
pot-boiling came the order from the Gobelins already 
referred to. He had to design and paint a series of ani- 
mals for a suite of tapestry intended for the palace of 
the Elysée, of which Baudry painted the figures and 
other artists of note the flowers and landscape portions. 
From this time forward his work was not unworthy of 
his talent. A set of illustrations to an edition of 
Lafontaine’s “Fables” appeared in 1862. In the same 








the same hutch, the dog self-sacrificingly taking the 
outside for his share, and guarding his friend’s slumbers. 
I.ambert has a special fondness for terriers, but all other 
breeds are represented in his kennel. Here one might 
see two handsome setters and a greyhound apparently 
lost in contemplation of a tortoise-shell tabby who sits, 
as on a throne, on a discarded foot-stool. There Mas- 
ter Jocko crouched, studying intently the ball with which 
two white kittens were playing. Cats and dogs are not 
confined to the yard, but go everywhere about the house 
and studio. Some of Lambert's pets are of English 
extraction, and he favors English names such as Toy, 
Baby, King Charles. 

How many excellent pictures have these unconscious 
models furnished. Each is a little scene of comedy at 
the same time that it isa painting. In the ‘Smell of 
the Roast” we have two cats and a tall, wiry Scotch 
terrier inhaling the fragrance of a roast duck and evi- 
dently entertaining thoughts of a combined raid on the 
spit. In the “Corbeille” it is a basketful of mewing 
kittens that attracts ours and their mother’s attention. 
Here the centre of interest to the three 
round-eyed pussies is a beetle, one of 





forms us, was of the most rudimen- 
tary description. Still, after a few 
years of the city, he, somehow, was 
taken into the “ country’”—that is to 
say, we presume, some straggling 








suburb, where, however, he saw 
¥ farmyards and fields, and where 

the fauna of street and alley were 
replaced by one more varied and more 
attractive. From this wholesome experi- 
ence comes the delight which he often 
manifests in introducing bits of land- 
scape and rural accessories in his pic. 
tures. As he was born in 1825, he was 
something over sixteen years old when, 
in 1842, he began to attend the lessons 
in design given at a school which had 
been opened in his neighborhood for the 
instruction of workmen in art industries, 
such as chasers, stone-cutters and the 
like. This school, situated in the Rue 
de l’Ecole de Médecine, he attended in 
the daytime; in the evenings he went to 
the Académie des Gobelins, where out- 
side pupils were admitted, along with 
the tapestry weavers of the establish- 
ment, to draw from nature. Here he 
contracted a life-long friendship. with 
Bonvin, afterward the charming painter 
of genre; and this early connection with 
the great manufactory stood him in good 
stead later when he received from the 
managers his first important commission. 
Meanwhile, he made drawings on wood 
for engravers at about thirty cents each, 
and painted those pictures of the “ Way 
of the Cross” which hang in Catholic 
churches. This latter work, besides be- 
ing ill-paid, was very disagreeable to 
him on religious grounds, for his con- 
science revolted against painting such 








Mr. Sands’s finds, perhaps, as is sug- 
gested by the large, scientific-looking 
volumes in the background. Here acat 
family look up from their morning meal 
to admire a bull-terrier-in his new over- 
coat. There a splendid, silky-haired 
Angora keeps watch over a batch of 
kittens disposed on chair-seats and in 
baskets. Our illustrations show what 
freedom of touch the artist has arrived 
at by his practice of sketching in differ- 
ent media. We offer on later pages a 
crayon sketch, retouched with the brush 
to indicate the value of the patches of 
dark fur; a pencil drawing ard a pen- 
and-ink drawing, the last the most 
studied of the three. Another sketch 
shows a head blocked out, and two 
others are most amusing sketches of 
action made at the expense of madame’s 
work-basket. The two kittens with 
elevated tails, of which we print a more 
finished representation, have been stud- 
ied like Barye’s bronzes. Notice the 
stretched hind leg and claws digging into 
the floor of the little animal in the fore- 
ground. We have chosen for another 
illustration a fine sketch in 
greyhound and a pointer. The two types 
are most The 
muscles, tendons, texture and color of 
skin are different, not only in the masses, 
but in the smallest detail. 

Lambert is a master of pictorial and 
decorative composition. Here his early 
training at the Gobelins has stood him 
in good stead. Nothing can be prettier 
than a design of two cats posed before 
an open fan, which might suggest a 
subject for a screen or an over-door 
panel. Our two kittens with caudal ap- 


oils of a 


skilfully contrasted. 








subjects in the mechanical style that 

was imposed onhim. He spent but little 

time at the Ecole des Beaux Arts; but 

later he went nearly every day to copy 

at the Louvre, and by some turn of good fortune was 
admitted to the studio of Eugéne Delacroix, where he 
met Maurice Sand, who grew to like him hugely, and 
who introduced him to his mother. At “ George Sand’s” 
Salon he was surrounded by men of letters, statesmen, 
men of the world, musicians; it was a sort of new book 
for him; his intellect was sharpened and refined, his 
natural good qualities brought out and invigorated. He 
became so much a favorite with the great novelist, that 
she took him off with her to her place at Nahant, and 
there he lived almost continually from 1844 to 1852. It 
was a happy period, passed, for the most part, in play- 
ing comedies in George Sand’s private theatre, but it did 
not add directly to his artistic education. The country, 
however, was wild and romantic; there were Roman 
ruins and others, medieval, of old castles, relics of the 
English wars. Maurice Sand had already given himself 
up to that passion for collecting rare insects which has 
made him one of the foremost of living entomologists. 
Lambert accompanied him on his excursions, and so 
acauired some knowledge of wild animal life. 
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year he married a lady who, until her death, was a valua- 
ble collaborateur. In 1865 he obtained his first medal, 
was named Chevalier of the Legion of Honor in 1874; 
and other recompenses have since flowed in, the last, in 
1878, being a fourth medal received for his pictures 
“ The Cardinal’s Cats” and “ Fallen Greatness.” 
During a visit which we paid last summer to the 
artist’s studio, what most amused and interested us was 
the affectionate greeting which the painter and his 
friends received from the regiment of pets quartered in 
his court-yard. Here were not only cats and dogs in- 
numerable, of all breeds, ages and conditions, but rab- 
bits and other pets formed part of the happy family. 
The genial old gentleman overflowed with anecdotes 
about each, which brought to his memory other stories 
as good of their regretted predecessors. It was charm- 
ing to see how the characteristics of each pet had been 
developed by kindness and intelligent training. They 
seemed to be on the best of terms with one another—a 
true “happy family.” “Carlin” and “ Yorkshire,” pug 
and terrier, lie down side by side; dog and cat share. 


pendages hoisted in threatening array 
are introduced in the picture cf the 
‘Dinner Interrupted,” where _ their 
striped fur contrasts with the pure 
white coat of a toy terrier whose repast they have 
come to share uninvited. In ‘‘Gocd Friends,” a more 
elaborate color effect is obtained by means of one 
of those copper wash-hand fountains still common 
in France, on the rim of which a white cockatoo is 
perched, while pussy, black and white, looks up from a 
meat block. “Fallen Greatness,” which obtained for 
the painter one of his many medals, shows a cat family 
making very free with a tiger-skin rug. Lambert 
remarks on the indifference of animals to death. A dead 
cat or tiger is to a living one only so much matter. It 
would seem to suggest no comparison with the life. 





As the usual course of study at all drawing schools is 
based on the human figure, and as everybody naturally 
acquires some knowledge of its proportions and anatomy, 
it is not only amusing, but extremely useful to attempt 
occasionally a drawing of ox or other animal in the 
attitudes proper toman. Nothing else will give one so 
thorough a knowledge of the points of resemblance and 
of difference between the outward forms of man and 














beast; and this pastime will make the student master 
of many important details of animal form which other- 
wise he might not observe until late in his career. 
Per contra, it will pay to study even man in a four-footed 
attitude ; and it will be found that all the larger animals 
may be diagramized in this way: Draw an oval to in- 
clude the chest and abdomen; above it 
at the middle, for the spinal column ; 
in front, the shoulder-blades, opening outward like the 
flaps of a saddle, and to those the upper fore limbs, in 
quadrupeds bound in to the ribs by skin and muscle. 
The lower limbs are fartly free. What are commonly 
called the “ knees” of a quadruped, taken together with 
the bones between them and the fetlock, correspond in 
reality to the wrists and ankles in man, as a thorough 


a line, sagging 
attached to it, 


study of their parts will show conclusively. The hinder 
liinbs are formed and attached in much the same man- 
ner, except that the bones of the pelvis project back- 
ward and are joined to form a heavy solid mass, instead 
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THE PAINTING OF STILL-LIFE. 
IV. 
HE method suggested of building up a market 
subject in the studio if you are in earnest 
will be found perfectly feasible; for the 





desire for graphic truthfulness has put dis- 
tinguished painters to much greater pains 
in order to secure this desirable quality. I know a French 
portrait painter who had a staircase constructed in his 
studio for the sole purpose of painting a lady descend- 
ing the last step. One of the recent successes of a well- 
known English artist is a picture of the interior of a 
peasant’s cabin with rafters, windows, bedstead and 
homely furniture, rough flooring and the usual accom- 
paniments of humble life, all of which he had built in 


and furnished at the end of his large studio. 


The subject was a visit of the doctor, and in these 


poor surroundings, presenting all the harsh realism of 


tasteless tasks that some instructors give or that 


pupils, 
students set up for themselves in the name of still-life, 


I trust will be thrown overboard in time, and things 


} 


painted under the name of “studies” which will show 


that judgment and taste have been present in theit 


arrangement, and that they have been painted with love. 
is no heart in it, 


Work is poorly done when ther but 


every study of this class may have a purpose. Only one 


subject has been suggested from the market. There 
are, however, many of equal interest to be found there. 
The hint has been given; let the student stroll there for 


himself, and if he does not find subjects he is blind in- 


deed. Splendid fish with iridescent sides, crustaceans 


of weird shapes and decorative colors, feathered and 


furry game, all sorts of shapes and hues are met wiih 


in this place, worthy your observance and your study. 


Whatever you do, try, asin the proposed study of vegeta- 


bles, to give a purpose to your arrangement. Let there 


always be appropriate surroundings, hinting at some 





of being loose like the shoulder-blades, which are only 
slightly connected by the small collar-bone. The knees, 
properly so called, bend forward ; while the correspond- 
ing joints of the fore-legs—the elbows—bend inward. 
Reduce the drawing of the skeleton horse to sucha 
diagram, representing the ribs (with abdomen added) 
by an oval line, and each of the larger bones by a simple 
heavy line, the pelvis forming a sort of U, and you will 
have the simplest possible conception of the framework 
of a quadruped, minus the head. Practise the same 
with the skeleton in various positions and then attempt 
to clothe your diagrams with flesh and skin. There is no 
easier way of memorizing the main facts of anatomy. 





A CORRESPONDENT of the Chicago Inter-Ocean tells 
of Gabriel Max’s library of mystic literature, his organs 
of different sizes, his collection of church pews, his 
laboratory where he grinds and prepares the most diffi- 
cult colors, and his menagerie of monkeys and parrots, 


EUGENE LAMBERT, 


A STUDY FROM LIFE. BY L, 


the actual scene, the artist posed his models for doctor 
and patient. If faithfulness is gained by such a course, 
and professional painters resort to it for truthful effects, 
the student can readily see that the course here urged 
for still-life study is likely to be beseficial, and will add 
to the interest of the work he produces under these 
conditions. 
painters to show that mere external fidelity is valued for 
what it is, and although it may not result in the most 
sympathetic or the most imaginative art, it is a safe road 
for those who wish to familiarize themselves with exter- 
The purpose of these papers on still-life 


I quote prominent examples of realistic 


nal things. 
painting is to call the student’s attention to certain nat- 
ural effects, and to suggest a wholesome and interesting 
method of securing them. The writer pretends to noth- 
ing more. There is, however, so much that adds vitality 
to art study, and again so much that can render it 
monotonous and dull, that it is of considerable impor- 


tance to get the right point of view. The dull, stupid, 


human association in connection with whatever group of 
objects you collect for the purpose of painting. 

Textures studied in this way will be sure to be needed 
in your later career as an artist, whether employed as 


accessories or as subjects in themselves, This training 


} 1] ‘ I]. ll 7 . h < 
then will serve you Well; you Will e familiar with a 


thousand effects of light on surfaces, the feathers of 
fowl, the prismatic colors on the scaly or smooth sides 


of fish, the furry hare, etc., and you will touch them in 
with the ease that acquaintance gives to those who have 


solved the proble m by 


previous hard work; for in 
nature and finished painting it is not desirable that the 
labor should show. ‘The pains and trouble should have 
gone before. 

It is the province of the painter to characterize defi- 
nitely the nature of the material he is painting, and this 
is done not so much by manual dexterity as by that 
observant habit of mind which is one of the most essential 
The closer, 


attributes of the painter pure and simple. 
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the more highly developed the observing faculty be- 
comes, the surer and more definitive will be the artist's 
touch, and the myriad objects that fall under the head 
of still-life subjects furnish a wide field for the cultiva- 
tion of this observing sense. The student cannot be 
too strongly impressed by this fact of the outward world 
providing constant material for study. The mind should 
be always alert to perceive them. This apparently im- 
aginative topic of still-life painting will, I trust, before 
we are through with it, become’a theme of more interest 
to those who follow it in these pages than it has previ- 
ously been. 

The faculty of representing natural fact is the peculiar 
gift of the painter; but whatever strengthens this 
faculty naturally increases his force and power, lifts him 
from the plane of a feeble imitator to that of a whole- 
some and inspiring teacher. It is by faithful and ac- 
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it be the truest in form and color that it is in your power 
to give. A famous French painter used to tell his pupils 
to look a half hour at the model before beginning to 
paint. In this way you become thoroughly imbued with 
the impression of the object, and it is the zmfresszon 
that you should first put upon your canvas—the details 


must come later. 


Ws 
ll be 


already seen, are intended to call the attention of the 


THESE chapters on still-life painting, as_ wi 


student to such subjects in his material surroundings as 
will be likely to demand interpretation at any moment 
in his professional career. And continuing these papers, 
I would like to show how still-life objects, or things that 
may be so regarded, will be sure to encounter him in 
any department of art work that he may finally pursue. 


6/ 
Behind the column is half drawn aside a hea elvet 
curtain. This gentleman is dressed in satin and lace 


powdered wig, gold chain, silver buckles; he carries a 


sword and handles a gold snuff-box. It is evident that 


skill alone in the drawing, coloring and modelling of a 


head will not carry the artist successfully through the 
pictorial requirements of such a canvas. What he 
needs besides is to know how to represent with readi- 


materials that go 


ness and skill the various textures and g 
the 


court.” 
j 


it-= 


to make up the costume of this “fop o’ 


No studied care, no visible effort must be shown in « 


picting these. They must be painted readily, freely. 


This cannot be done if they or similar things have not 
been painted many times before as objects of still-life. 
Now, however, they must be done under somewhat 


different conditions. They are not merely so many 


varying materials arranged to make an agreeable com- 

















POINTER AND GREYHOUND, 


complished work that art is advanced ; so give all your 
energies to the task in hand of equipping yourselves 
completely for your work as painters. With earnest 


work you will in time be able to cope with any phase of 


visual fact that may confront you; your mind will be- 
come a storehouse of..such facts by which you will be 
able to measure the efforts of others; you will thus 
establish a standard for yourselves by which you will 
signalize their achievements or note their failures. And 
in this way you will strengthen yourselves. 


It will be seen from the stress laid on the necessity of 


intelligent observation that it is not merely the hand 
that is to be cultivated in the effort to gain technical 
proficiency. Unintelligent dexterity is valueless where 
true art is concerned. Learn ¢o see, the doing is com- 
paratively easy. 
a touch to the canvas, and when the touch is made let 


Look long and earnestly before putting 


REPRODUCED FROM AN OIL PAINTING BY 


Portraits, as already suggested, require in many cases 
much work aside from the mere painting of flesh and 
definition of character that is essentially still-life paint- 
ing, pure and simple. In this case it is still-life sub- 
servient to the requirements of the important fact of the 
portrait itself ; but it will not be satisfactorily so sub- 
ordinated unless the painter has a knowledge, previously 
acquired, of representing these accessory objects with 
taste and judgment. Let us then get as complete an 
artistic acquaintance as possible with any and all arti- 
cles, materials, objects, things, substances, textures, sur- 
faces, forms ; liquids, solids; the evanescent, the dura- 
ble, that have an artistic significance. 

Let us imagine to ourselves the demand for still-life 
painting made upon the painter of a portrait say or 
figure picture of a beau of the last century, standing 
perhaps beside a marble pillar ona tessellated floor. 


L. 


EUGENE LAMBERT, 


position of line and color for the student; they now 
make the 
The object to be sought is to subordinate these, and 
still define unmistakably their character; to give the 
fall of lace, the sheen of satin, the glint of gold with 
such taste that 
itself, and distract attention from the human being it 


dress of a man, and the man is in them. 


not one texture shall be admired for 


adorns. 

This, of course, complicates the problem, and it is 
not strictly within the province of an article on still-life 
painting to embarrass the subject by introducing the 
element of human attire actually in use on the individ- 
ual as an object of study. ‘This more properly belongs 
to portraiture, nor is it intended to follow the subject on 
this basis. The illustration was merely called forth to 
enforce the fact that for the eventual figure-painter the 
study of still-life is of much importance and value, 
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CRAYON BY L. 


SKETCHES IN PEN AND INK AND 











As such, then, let the student give his attention to all 
objects that might at one time or another become ac- 
cessory to a work of portraiture. Draperies of all sorts 
make most interesting subjects for study. The variety 
of surface that different textile fabrics offer is delightful. 

And it is to the painting of textile fabrics that this 
chapter will be devoted. Such subjects are always ac- 
cessible, for we cannot live without them. The great 
Millet painted homespun ; Veronese painted sumptuous 
damask. 

In these papers, as we proceed, I intend to call the 
attention of the pupil to the relation that still-life paint- 


Let us see how it was done, 


ing bears to all painting; to insist that the school of 
this comparatively humble department of art study is 
open to all—is at your very doors; to show also that 
painters of power in the greatest periods of art did not 
disdain it ; for they prove, on the contrary, that through 
their very openness of mind in regard to visual facts 
they gained the power they possessed. The studies of 
drapery, in black and white only, made by Leonardo da 
They 


are made as though he loved the textures of the stuffs, 


Vinci are marvels of drawing and observation. 


and silk and satin are delineated with the utmost regard 
Care, de- 
tail, faithful indication of reflected lights—all this is given 
with a patience that many painters of the present would 


for characteristic line and truthfulness of fold. 


do well to emulate; but éreadth is also secured by his 
never losing sight of the great constructive planes, while, 
at the same time, not slighting the less important ones, 
A French painter on whom I was one day calling was 
painting 
accessory in a lady's’ portrait. 
placed that, much of the pattern being foreshortened, 
the difficulties of representing it were greatly enhanced. 
It became a matter of close and careful drawing. I ex- 
claimed at the troublesome problem of representing this 
intricate embroidery in perspective and in perfect plane, 
still retaining the pattern as he had done. The artist 
replied that he enjoyed the trouble, and sometimes set 
himself tasks of the kind for the pleasure of accomplish- 


an elaborately embroidered cushion as an 
This object was so 


ing them. Now, this does not prove the man a genius, 
but it does show that close and conscientious work is a 
large element of artistic success. The technical excel- 
lence of painters of the French’school is founded to a 
great extent on this sort of spirit. They are thoroughly 
good workmen. And it is to stimulate art students to be 
thorough that these illustrations are given. It is encour- 
aging to know that worthy predecessors have employed 
the methods of which you are urged to make use. 
Think of what value in compositions, other than those 
of still-life, a fine knowledge of the painting of drapery 
will be to you! How important in figure painting, how 
absolute in portraiture! The massive draperies of Tin- 


toretto, and the scarlet robes of Titian are distinct 


memories when the mind recalls these painters. Few 
masters perhaps have so revelled in the painting of 
drapery or reproduced with so consummate an ability 
a variety of stuffs as Veronese. 
silk, cloth, linen and lace find a ready definition in his 
hands. These are painted with as much apparent 
pleasure as the figures they adorn. He uses drapery to 
aid his composition as well as to enrich his color effect. 
Artful, sweeping lines of rich damask or velvet, trailing 
over balustrades or caught back to marble pillars, give 
valuable assistance in uniting groups of personages or 


Velvet, damask, satin, 


in contributing to the splendor of the scene. Assuredly 
the study of drapery was regarded as of importance by 
this master painter. ; 

Let the student, with these examples in mind, set 
himself about this work in all Choose 
some attractive fabrics of different textures, and arrange 
them with the purpose of conveying an idea. This, in 
conjunction with the mere definition of the different 
materials, will be of additional interest to both painter 


seriousness. 


and public. 

No doubt figured stuffs are the most difficult to 
express, and it will be better to select material of a uni- 
form tint at first as a subject for study. A velvet or 
cloth dress thrown over a chair, with an action that may 
suggest recent removal, will give an opportunity for 

Do not neglect this element 
It would be weil at times to 


drawing of much interest. 
of drawing in draperies. 

make careful studies in black and white, as many art- 
ists do, of the disposition of folds taken by different 
textile fabrics ; for each material falls into a character 
of line peculiar to itself. The rounded, slow and stately 
folds that give the impression of velvet or heavy damask 
are quite distinct from the straight, light lines that 
unmistakably mark the nature of India silk or other thin, 
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tightly woven material. All these variations incident to 
the textural character of stuffs are observed by the true 
artist and deftly indicated. 

One of the distinguishing notes of high accomplish- 
ment in a painter is this truthful and close characteriza- 
tion ; and naturally so, as it stands for just so much 
alertness of observation. It is more this, indeed, than 
skill of hand; for if the vision is true, comparatively 
little differentiation of touch will secure the variety of 
texture disclosed to the sight. Besides peculiarities of 
line, much that exists as surface effect will aid in empha- 
sizing textural differences. Both cloth and velvet are 
remarkable for revealing dull, broad lights, rounding 
slowly, not abruptly, into half lights and shadows. The 
roll of the material is heavy and broad also; and if 
clothing a person, the forms beneath are but slightly 
felt, and only in forms of the largest and most general 
construction. The homespun of the painter Millet so 
generalized the forms of his peasants that only the most 
essential facts of the figure were given—a light on the 
knee, elbow or shoulder—and the simplest outline from 
shoulder to foot gave the rude but direct silhouette of 
the figure portrayed. The texture of the drapery of 
course suggested these simple lines, but in the hands 
of this master they were full of significance. 

India silk, light muslin or any other thin material of 
similar texture will, on the contrary, display the figure it 
covers with much greater variety of contour ; it will also 
present more complex intermediate lights and shades. 
No better means of impressing these differences on your 
mind is likely to be found then by throwing garments 
or large pieces of these various materials over a chair, 
allowing them to touch the floor with sufficient length 
to break into folds at the bottom; this will give both 
straight and broken lines, and you will be sure to observe 
that each fabric will obey the law of light and shade 
and line peculiar to itself. Silk and satin may also be 
studied with profit in conjunction with each other. 
Here, too, the silk is duller and broader in the lights 
than the satin, the latter frequently breaking into abrupt 
and sharp high lights of crisp and dazzling effect, while 
the reflected lights seem to glow and enrich the recesses 


of the deepest fold. ALLYN AYMAR., 


PYROGRAPH Y, OR BURNT-WOOD ETCHING, 
IV. 

HERE is a slight departure 
from the ordinary method 
of execution in pyrography 
by which very pleasing ef- 
fects can be gained, especial- 
ly for solid designs of fruit, 


large single flowers or scroll 
The 
first be scorched 


patterns. entire sur- 
face must 
a rich brown, as evenly as 
This may be done with a broad point applied 


A more certain plan is to have a sheath 


: 
A 
{ 
‘ 


i 
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possible. 
sideways. 
made with several small holes in it; the hot air rushing 
through these will scorch the wood without risk of in- 
denting it, because the sheath itself is not allowed to 
touch the surface. Somewhat the same result can be 
gained by holding the small escape hole to be found 
in the side of all platinum points quite close to the 
wood; but, except for covering a small surface, this 
would be tedious. When the scorching is finished, the 
design can be delineated with a steel scraper, the edge 
of which must not be sharp—the intention being to 
indent or splinter up the wood. Then the high lights 
and middle tones are taken out with fine sand-paper, 
and the deepest shadows can be re-scorched. Charm- 
ing effects can be gained for broad work in this manner. 
Working in the ordinary fashion on any of the white 
woods, especially on bass—American whitewood it is 
usually called—there is a way of lightening very dark 
places in parts, to give transparency to deep shadows, 
that would scarcely occur to the amateur. This is, to 
go over the parts to be lightened with a comparatively 
cool point; thus, by removing a portion of the charred 
wood, gaining beautiful reflected lights. 

There is another way of utilizing an evenly scorched 
ground which gives to appropriate subjects a time worn 
appearance. For library and dining-room ‘screens or 
door panelling, carried out with rich designs of fruit 
and flowers in Renaissance style, very pleasing effects are 
obtainable. The whole ground is scorched to a very 
pale brown as evenly as may be, although a little of the 
almost unavoidable irregularity rather adds to the old 
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look than otherwise. The tint having been laid on, the 
drawing is made, and the etching is proceeded with 
in the ordinary way, just as in working on the plain 
wood. The scorched ground tint is made to serve for 
the highest lights, except for very sharp touches, when 
the method already described for taking out lights can 
be adopted. 

For finishing, instead of French polish or varnish of 
any kind, pure linseed-oil of the best quality should be 


The 


until sufficient brightness is obtained. 


from time to time 
This kind of 
polish is the most durable kind ; for if the polish be well 


used. oil must be rubbed in 


rubbed in, it is not affected by spots or stains of any 
kind, as French polish would be. Another variety of fin- 
ishing finds favor for screens and panelling, and can also 
be applied to heraldic or grotesque designs or to mono- 
grams and armorial bearings on chairs and other furni- 
ture; for this method lustra colors are brought into 
requisition. If only gold or silver be preferred, then 
nothing can exceed in beauty and durability the gold or 
silver leaf put on in the usual way. Since this requires 
skilful manipulation, it might be well to place the gilding 
in the hands of a professional workman. Any one can 
manipulate the lustra colors. The wood, already dece- 
rated with the aid of pyrography, must first be varnished 
with a suitable hard varnish; then the lustra colors can 
be laid on after mixing them with the medium especially 
prepared for the purpose. Lustra colors invariably come 
in powder, and only sufficient must be mixed for use at 
one sitting, because they cannot be saved over; all that 
is left should be immediately cleaned up and the brushes 
rinsed in turpentine, otherwise they will harden on both 
palette and brushes, so that it is practically impos- 
them. 


the lustra colors; the common kinds never give satis- 


sible to cleanse Buy only the best quality of 


faction. Some artistic sense is very necessary for 


the proper distribution of the parts to be decorated 


with the colors and those to be left untouched. As 
a general rule the painting should be put on very 


solidly and broadly—for instance, a peach, apple, grapes 
orany fruit should be entirely covered, and may be shaded 
by having two or three tints ready mixed and running 
The 
plumage of birds should only be tipped with color, 


them into each other from light to dark tones. 


while in heraldry and scroll devices the design needs 
only to be accentuated and brought out in relief with 
the lustra paints; but even here a few solid surfaces 
judiciously introduced are a great help to the general 
effect of richness. Much the same treatment is called 
for with gold or silver, except that in using them shad- 
ing is not possible or necessary. Among the designs 
furnished for burnt-wood etching with this number, that 
given in outline only would be excellent if one wished 
to use gold and silver combined. This conventional 
design would serve for the centre of a small square or 
circular table in oak. The outlines must be somewhat 
deeply and very clearly burnt in, so that they show 
plainly when the gilding is finished. The large flower 
form in the middle should be of solid gold, while the 
centre of it and the calyx and small groups of circles 
The outer 


should have the petais, intervening foliage and stems in 


may be put in with silver. flower forms 
gold ; the leaves outside the flowers that are veined and 
the small circles must be silvered, all the small bars 
being filled in with gold. The bar gilding indeed might 
be dispensed with, but if put in would greatly enrich the 
design and hold it together ; the bars must in any case 
be outlined. The three narrow borders on the supple- 
ment page would be pretty in lustracolors. The snow- 
drops would look well painted in silver, with gold sta- 
mens and the foliage in green. Copper color, light gold 
and green; also maroon, silver and blue would form 
All three of 


these borders will be useful for photograph and other 


good combinations for the other two. 


small frames. The spoons on page 84 are really intended 
for wood-carving, but the designs could be carried out 
on a flat surface with very happy results, and these 
forms might be taken as the motives for paper knife 
handles. The set of Celtic designs with a dark ground 
could be used for music or newspaper racks. The cir- 
cle could be used on one side, the square form on the 
other as a centre, the border being used on either side 
of the centre piece or all round it, according to the size 
of the rack. If whitewood be used, a slightly scorched 
ground will look best, the ribbon-like forms being picKed 
out with a deep rich brown background; but for a col- 
ored wood the scorched ground is not necessary. Ordi- 
nary paints, either in oils or water-colors, should not be 


used on wood, EMMA HAyYwoop, 
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ness, or indisposition to replenish the palette with 
a tint that has run low, will cause one to take the 
next best at hand, which is just sufficiently out of 
key to the hue required to disturb every other 
element of color in an otherwise harmonious 
whole. Do not let indolence or indifference work 
this harm. Be on the alert, and sensitive to these 
particles of pigment that will sometimes creep 
into your color even without your knowledge, 
working over from one part of the palette to the 
other, unnoticed, until on the canvas, and in the 
wrong place. 





This question of color is indeed a subtle thing. 
Even the right hues over-mixed are rendered dull 
and dead by too much working, and may prove 
entirely ineffective when laid on the canvas. It is 
mysterious almost, as I have said before, how, 
given'the same material, one person will call forth 
living, glowing, vibrating, harmonious tones, and 
another will produce flat, dull, unresonant hues, 











criticised as being too florid- or too pale for the particu- 


lar person they are intended to represent. 


Such stric- 


tures are sometimes just, and the artist has in that case failed in 
catching the salient note of color that characterizes his subject. 
This sometimes results from starting wrong—on too colorless or 


too ruddy a key. Try then to begin well. 
earnestly at your model. 


Look long and 
The nominal fact of the complexion 


will impress itself on your mind as fair or dark, florid or pale. 


This will be the first direct impression. 


“SAINT 
VALENTINE’S 


DAY. 
DESIGNED BY F. H. LUCAS. 


PORTRAIT PAINTING IN OIL, 


1V.—COLOR, 


WE have now come to one of the most important fac- 
tors in portraiture—color. It is perhaps the subtlest ele- 
ment, for it is full of mystery. The hand of one painter 
may mix pigments that will vibrate and glow, while un- 
der the hand of another the same tints will appear to 
languish and die. 

This knowledge of the resources of the palette, this 
acquaintance with the possible range of the pigments 
employed, can only be acquired by assiduous experi- 
ment. When you are master of this keyboard of hues 
you may then strike harmonies; but remember that each 
individual you paint is set to a different key, so to speak ; 
for if you forget this, your color will become conven- 
tional and mannered. This will not happen, however, 
if you cultivate that habit of observation which no true 
painter is without. The charm of nature is its variety 
—the joy of the artist is in discovery. To a sincere 
painter nothing is arbitrary. Nominally lips are red. 
Are they red in every person he sets about to paint? 
Are they not pink, purple, gray almost, and colorless, 
quite, according to the health and habit of the individual 
he is studying? Observe this, then, and reproduce it 
truly. 

Before giving suggestions regarding the manipulation 
of pigment, I would like to insist on the importance of 
close observation. In this way you may become im- 
pressed by the dominant and characteristic color-aspect 
of the sitter. Let this fully possess you, and you will 
not be tempted to represent it by an arbitrary or stereo- 
typed scheme of flesh tint. Flesh varies in color as 
greatly as does individual expression. The dissimilarity 
may, perhaps, be more subtle and not so readily distin- 
guished, but the complexion or coloring of no two per- 
sons is exactly identical; and the painter who attempts 
to portray different subjects with a palette pitched in 
one and the same key of color is likely to be either ob- 
tuse or insincere. 

The pallid, the ruddy, the high liver, the temperate, 
the athletic, and he of merely good digestion, pass before 
the vision of the portrait painter, each possessing some 
peculiar color-note that life and habit bestow ; each dif- 
ferent, all interesting. The sedentary, the active, those 
of feeble vitality and of bounding health must be made 
to live on canvas in the possession of their normal bodily 
conditions ; no more, no less, One often hears portraits 


After this, whatever 
variation health or habit suggest will be observed; for 
in time the scrutiny of the painter will become as keen 
as that of the physician, who discerns a wholesome or 
impaired vitality fron: the eexternal aspect of a man. 
The pairiter may ¢» even farther than the physician in 
discernment, for, as we shall see later in considering the 
subject of “expression” in portraiture, his perception 
should enable him to discover the sfzrztual attributes 
of his subject. 

Let us now, however, investigate this question of color 
as fully as may be. It is full of difficulties, full of pit- 
falls. Much has to be sacrificed to yain it, and unless 
great care is taken, drawing is completely Jost in the 
effort to paint freely. To confine one’s self closely to the 
line prevents that freedom of touch which has in itself 
something of freshness and luminosity ; therefore it is 
most essential to have a thoroughly correct drawing to 
begin with, and such a: knowledge of the form and posi- 
tion of the features that you need not be over anxious to 
retain their outline through all the stages of the work. 
At any moment, then, when the right tone is found on 
the palette, the features may be touched in with a turn of 
the brush, and in their truthful surface value hold their 
proper place in the modelling of the face. 

If this confident method .of drawing is not acquired, 
the painting is likely to be labored, and under such con- 
ditions pure, fresh color is practically impossible. The 
mixing of the actual pigment is a matter of much deli- 
cacy ; for if the colors are worked much with palette 
knife or brush before applying them to the canvas they 
have already lost a great deal of the vibrating, luminous 
quality. Try to drag the brush lightly across the pig- 
ments you are combining to make the required tone, 
but mix them so loosely that fibres or streaks of the 
different colors remain in parts almost pure. -The hue 
sought for will be made by these component parts, but 
it is not at all necessary that they should be ground, 
crushed or worked into each other to produce this hue. 
On the contrary, you defeat the end you aim at by thus 
mixing them, for you will produce a tone that will not 
stand for the hue you sought after it is laid on the 
canvas. It will be “dead color,” and it will not hold its 
legitimate place asa surface tint in the head you are 
painting. The expressions “ tired color,” “ dead color” are 
by no means mere figures of speech. A touch of dead 
color seems to vitiate whatever good color it comes in 
contact with; while the right or wholesome hue sub- 
stituted for it will at once establish the unity of the color 
asa whole. This goes to prove how fatal dead or tired 
color is to any right or true painting. 

It will often happen that after working for some time 
in a satisfactory vein of color a touch will suddenly be 
made that seems inoperative. It does not accord with 
the rest, and acts as a blight, as it were, on the fresh- 
ness and vitality of what had gone before. Be sure 
then that you have overworked the pigment, or that you 
have added an unnecessary tint to. the combination that 
had already proved effective. Very often mere careless- 


lifeless and untrue. One would think sometimes 
that the very life currents of the pairter com- 
municated themselves to the tints he makes use of, 
for they sometimes gain a vivacity that the tube colors 
alone cannot possess. It is only possible to give hints 
regarding the management of color, to suggest what 
methods are harmfui, to tell what practice in manipula- 
tion is likely to prove undesirable, and what will miti- 
gate some of the difficulties that a student is sure to 
meet with. The writer of these papers pretends to do 
nothing more than this. 

Beginners generally lay on the color too thinly, the 
result being that the tones are more like stains than 
actual surface tints. It is impossible in this way to 
secure a sufficient body of color to sustain the tone in 
its purity. This thin painting sinks in and soon changes 
its character of color, so that it no longer stands fora 
plane of a certain hue receiving light—it is dead—be- 
cause without the requisite body the pigment seems to 
be inactive, fails to represent the quality of light upon a 
form. Without a reasonable supply of this actual ma- 
terial, faithful modelling may not be achieved; for the 
passage from one plane to another cannot be given un- 
less there is pigment enough employed to preclude the 
possibility of a change that will destroy the integrity of 
the surfaces. Paint, then, with a full brush, and load 
the shadows almost as heavily as the lights. Trans- 
parency of shadow is not sacrificed by doing this, for 
transparency comes by depicting the shadow in its 
truthful relation to the light, and not, as some think, 
by loading the lights and painting shadows very thinly. 
In fact, it is doubtful if a perfectly true relation of the 
one to the other is to be secured in this way—at any 
rate, the resultant facts are in favor of a solid painting 
throughout. 

Do not “starve” your palette. Put out much more 
tube-color than you will be likely to need, for it will 
serve for the following day, as only a portion of it is 
mixed with white in the process of “ setting the palette.” 

Of the actual setting of the palette I have not yet 
spoken, and this is the place to mention it. A uniform 
system of ranging the colors on the palette is desirable, 
and when found convenient should be adhered to, for 
in the absorption ‘of actual painting one then knows in 
what part of the palette certain tones lie, and he takes 
up his color from those, much as the musician touches 
certain notes on the keyboard almost without looking. 
A direct and simple method of arranging the colors, 
and one which experience ‘has proved convenient and 
logical, is the following : Begin at the top of the palette, 
and near the outside edge, by placing the white, and 
follow this by yellow ochre, light red, vermilion, mad- 
der lake, cobalt, raw umber, burnt Sienna, and finally 
ivory black, which at short spaces apart will more than 
half surround the palette. From each of these pure 
tube colors mix, using the palette knife, a certain quan- 
tity with white, an inner row of tones, always excepting 
burnt Sienna, which it is well to reserve for rich and 
dark accents. Prepare these “pots” of color with 
white, while looking at the model, and try to attune, so 
to speak, this scale of tints tothe complexion of the sub- 
ject. If the coloring of the person you are painting be 
dark and rich, suggest this fact, on the palette, in the 
preparation you are now making; for it will greatly 
facilitate your work if the palette you set give strong 
hints of the color aspect of the head before you. And 
furthermore, the nearer this is set to the prevailing 
tone the less actual mixing with the brush will be re- 
quired. FRANK FOWLER. 
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PLATES 1001-2-3.—CELTIC DESIGNS 
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HINTS ABOUT FLESH PAINTING. 


HE cupid subjects given on 
these pages and in recent 
numbers of The Art Am- 
ateur afford charming 
motives for china paint- 
ing. We offer some hints 
about flesh painting which 
will apply equally to them 
all. Dresden colors are 
always preferable for the 
painting of flesh, and, as 
they fire at the same heat 

as the Lacroix colors, the latter can be used for dra- 
peries in conjunction with them, although it must be re- 
membered that, as Dresden colors will bear a somewhat 
strong burning, it is better to risk overfiring them than 
to underfire them. 

For the local flesh tint, take Pompadour red with the 
least touch of canary or Albert yellow added to it, being 
careful to mix the tint evenly and thoroughly with a 
palette knife. Albert yellow is a comparatively new, 
and rather expensive color, but it gives great beauty of 
tone in flesh painting. Canary yellow, however, which 
costs little more than one third of the price, is excellent. 

Before starting on the local tint, it is necessary to out- 
line faintly the features and limbs with delicate touch 
and careful drawing. Use Pompadour red over a 
clear, clean pencil drawing. Unless you are very 
sure of your ability to draw free hand you had better 
trace off the design from the copy, using a medium hard 
pencil; then, reversing the tracing paper, go over every 
line again at the back. You thus make it ready for 
transfer to the china without reversing the picture. See 
that the china is as free from flaws as possible. Prepare 
it for taking the pencil impression readily by wiping it 
over with a little turpentine or turpentine and fat oil 
mixed. When it is dry, place the tracing in position and 
once more go over the outline with a bone tracer. A 
perfectly clear, fine drawing on the china will reward 
your care. Some persons prefer to rub the impression 
off with an agate, but this does not insure such absolute 
clearness and purity of outline as the first-named method. 
The outline in color must be undoubtedly dry before you 
proceed further. Next mix the flesh tint with a little 
spirit of turpentine and Cooley's tinting oil ; put the tint 
on with broad, smooth, sweeping strokes, avoiding the 
whites of the eyes ; lightly blend the tint with a proper 
blending brush, but not enough to dry it, only just to 
even it up. Now lay in the half tones with air blue and 
Brunswick black, strengthening and warming them as 
they grow darker, with yellow brown, black and a little 
flesh color mixed. Blend these shades carefully ; allow 
them to dry ; then put in the strong mark- 
ings of the nostrils, ears and lips with 
Pompadour red and black. Color the 
lips with a little Pompadour red. The 
eyes can be colored to taste either in 
brown or blue. For the eyebrows and 
lashes take chestnut brown and tone it 
with black. 

Do not attempt to gain full strength in 
the first painting, but leave room for 
working up. All parts of the picture 
must be brought to the same degree of 
finish before the first firing. 

In laying in the first shades for the 
hair, the painting must be broad and sim- 
ple, the brush strokes by their direction 
being made to follow the feeling that is 
carried out in detail with the after model- 
ling. This is very necessary. 

A good palette for light hair is yellow 
brown, chestnut brown and black. For 
dark hair use chestnut brown and black ; 
if wanted very dark, cool lights can be 
made with air blue and black. A good 
color for the cheeks is rose purple, but it 
is a strong pigment, and discretion is re- 
quired in its use ; it may either be applied 
previous to the first blending or after the 
first firing. If necessary cut out clean, 
sharp lights before firing. This can be 
done with a brush previously dipped in a 
little clove oil. All edges must likewise 
be cleaned up. It will save probably an 
extra firing if after the first painting the 


work is dried so thoroughly in an oven as to allow of 
some working up without injury to the paint beneath. 
It must not be forgotten either that now is the time for 
taking out, with a fine needle point, any spots of dust or 
small hairs that may have settled on the work, This 
very needful operation must not be hurried or carelessly 
done, or the remedy will be found worse than the defect, 
on account of the danger of leaving white spots in place 
of the dust removed. 
for taking off superfluous color should it happen to have 
settled in dark patches anywhere. 


The needle point is also useful 


A handy handle for 
the needle is just a common cork into which the eye of 
the needle must be inserted deeply enough to keep it 
steady. After the first firing the picture is worked up 
with the same colors already used ; indeed, if necessary, 
just the same process is repeated. This is, however, not 
always called for, unless four or five firings are contem- 
plated ; as in the case of the finest productions in figure 
painting from some of the noted factories. Generally, 
two or three firings will suffice for well-finished work. If 
the whole tone is not right, or is too weak, then the blend- 
ing proccss can be repeated with advantage ; but it is 
possible to have the ground so well prepared that noth- 
ing but stippling up is required with a fine brush in order 
The hair must 
If the broad masses in light and 


to complete the modelling. also be 
worked up in detail. 
shade are intelligently laid in at first, there will be but 
little trouble in finishing; for in painting hair much 
reality can be suggested by a few skilful touches. 
Cleanliness is indispensable to good work in any kind 
of china painting, but doubly so where flesh painting is 
concerned. Indeed, the brushes and blender for this 
purpose should be kept entirely separate so that no sus- 
picion of foreign color should have a chance of spoiling 
the transparent clearness of the tints. 
brushes should be well rinsed in turpentine after use 
and dried, so far as may be, by wiping them on a cloth, 
The blender is most easily kept in perfect order by 
cleansing it in alcohol, then flick it backward and for- 


The painting 


ward on a soft, dry cloth until it looks exactly like new, 
every hair being separate. If any of the hairs remained 
clogged with paint in the slightest degree so as to stick 
together, the next piece of work operated upon will 
certainly be spoiled. A palette on which the paint has 
been allowed to remain for any length of time can also 
be best restored for use with alcohol, although, as a rule, 
turpentine answers the purpose perfectly and is much 
less expensive. E. 

TUBES that are not in frequent use should be turned 
occasionally ; otherwise the oil will separate from the 
paint, which will become hard and dry, and when the 
tube is opened, the oil, with a thin body of color, will 
come out, and in nine cases out of ten, it will be so fat 
that it blisters and chips off in firing. 


HINTS TO BEGINNERS 
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A CHINA-PAINTER’S outfit is inc omple te without a bot- 
tle of fat oil. 


years by practical decorators, and is the foundation of 


This medium has been in use for many 
most of the thick or tinting oils sold by dealers 

It is always used in preparing the burnish gold as 
well as the dry colors. 

A great deal of trouble is often found by students in 
Royal Worces- 


find that the 


laying a smooth ground in the gouache, 


ter and matt wax colors. On inquiry, | 
color, in such cases, has been mixed with balsam of co- 
pavia, thick lavender oil, or tar oil—anything in fact, 
but fat oil, which is absolutely necessary to insure satis 
factory results. 

The powder should be thoroughly saturated with fat 
oil and ground until perfectly smooth. If a deep tint 
is desired, do not add any turpentine—simply lavender 
oil and copavia, in about equal parts, until the mixture 
is of the consistency of ordinary tinting oil 

The 
flowers; that made from the wild flowers is unsuitable 


lavender oil should be made from the garden 


for china painting. 
For flower painting, in a broad, conventional style, fat 


oil can be used in place of any of the thick oils. One 


drop is sufficient for an amount the size of a pea, of the 
tube paints. One drop of lavender oil should also be 


added. Colors should be prepared separately in the 
same way, except those used for shading, which can be 
mixed as in water-colors. 

With colors mixed in this way, flowers can be painted 
similar to those laid in with transparent water-colors, 

Fat oil is not so expensive as the thick oils, and can 
be easily made at home. The turpentine is poured in- 
to a saucer or cup, which allows the spirits to evaporate 
much more quickly than from a bottle. Let it stand in 
a place free from dust and lint, and it will soon thicken, 
after which it can be poured into a bottle and kept ready 
foruse. Never attempt to secure the evaporation by 
the use of artificial heat. 

Turpentine, as a general rule, is the medium employ- 
ed for mixing Lacroix colors when taken from the tubes, 
Equal parts of alcohol and lavender oil can be used 
with the same effect by persons to whom the odor of 
turpentine is disagreeable. 

In squeezing the paint from the tube, the thumb and 
finger of the right hand should be placed at the extreme 
end of the tube, pushing the color up from the bottom. 
This is an important direction, one that should be in- 
variably followed ; for if the fingers are placed in the 
middle of the tube, the oil used in mixing, being lighter 
than the paint, will rise first, leaving the heavier paint 
at the bottom, where it grows hard and cannot be 


In that case, unless the 


squeezed out. 
tube is opened with a knife, and the 
color remixed with oil, there is a great 
waste. Amateur decorators often com- 
plain of the expense of china painting, 
and yet it is not uncommon for them 
to. have numerous tubes in this condi- 
tion in their possession. 

The powdered paste used for raised 
gold work requires fat oil in mixing. To 
as much as can be heaped upon a nickel 
five-cent piece, add two drops of fat oil 
and enough turpentine to mix it perfectly 
smooth. A drop of tar oil can be added 
if it does not work freely. 

The paste should be ground perfectly 
smooth; for if it is full of unground par- 
ticles, they will give it a rough appearance, 
which firing and gilding cannot remove, 
This paste comes already prepared for 
use. That in the tubes requires water 
only for a medium ; that on glass requires 
turpentine. “The paste forms a relief, and 
therefore needs to be thicker than ordi- 
nary colors. 

Good paste work is never built up very 
high. The best and foreign 
work shows this. 

One half pennyweight of burnish gold 


domestic 


in the powder will require four drops of 
fat oil, if thick ; six, if thin. A drop of fat 
oil can be added to keep it open and 





rake it flow more freely. 


M. B. ALLING 
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=zif III.—PARLOR, DINING-ROOM, AND 
g LIBRARY. 


g@@HE widening of the door- 
way from the hall to the 
parlor made possible 
* something of a singleness 

of effect when the portiéres 
were open, and the pre- 
dominant tone of the hall 
furnished the keynote of 
color.for the parlor. Though 
the woodwork was no longer 
enamelled, a light effect was 
reached in trim of mantel 
by employing sycamore fin- 
ished almost natural, with a dull polish. The stereo- 
typed remodeller is unhappy unless he is permitted to 
give one of his design- 
er's “sure enough’’ 
Louis Quinze or Louis 
Seize salons, rendered 
in cream and gold— 





Let no one be unhappy if he cannot. have his Louis 
Quinze and all the other styles, provided that what he 
has, though of no style, be sensible and beautiful. The 
principles of good color, proportion and form can always 
be attained. Much of our best decorative work would 
seem to be the net balance of what is good in all styles. 

Our architect has adhered, in the parlor, to the classic 
treatment evidenced in the hall, but with greater 
resource and greater fidelity to the Italian type now so 
much in vogue and so successful when intelligently fol- 
lowed. The woodwork is, now sycamore finished as 
light as possible and with but slight polish. The trim 
is rather flat, and there is no wainscot. In the window 
spaces the folding blinds, with their boxes, have been 
retained, but the visible trim of the openings is only the 
narrow edge of a pocket designed to hold the curtains 
and exclude side slits of light. Much thought and 
device have been conjured to keep a broad rather than a 
high effect in the mantelpiece, which accordingly has 
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unless, indeed, in re- 
casting an old house, 
he is allowed to pro- 
duce, besides this, a 
Renaissance _ dining- 
room, an Empire re- 
ception-room, a Turk- 
ish smoking-room, and 
so on, till all the styles 
or the client’s purse 
are exhausted. As if 
such a tremendous 
scheme were possible 
in an average home, 
or as if the richest 
tradesman could com- 
mand the amplitude of 
talents needed to 
evolve the decent real- 
ization of such a pro- 
gramme! The crea- 
tion of a Rococo parlor 
depends upon grand 
resources and almost 
vanished abilities, 
rather than upon a 
careful reproduction of 
‘details. The architect 
must first have planned 
the room in a manner 
germane to the style. 
The ordinary parlor 








will not, as a rule, 
adapt itself so sympa- 
thetically that your 


wished-for ‘‘salon 
springs at once into being on the application of the 
detail. The procedure of designing say a Louis Seize 
room, as usually practised among us, is as follows: 
The draughtsman lays out the bare lines of the apart- 
ment, and then commonly copies out such bits from his 
employer's books as best pleases him ; and one result of 
this is that there are very many parlors in this city, sup- 
posed by their owners to be excellent and exclusive 
Louis Quinze, which are identical in composition and 
detail. It is only rarely that there is in this country a 
designer who can work spontaneously in a style demand- 
ing such devotion, such refinement and feeling. The 
Mohammedans banish from their art the depiction of 
human beings and of all organic life, the Koran warning 
them that the delineator of a man or woman will be 
asked to supply the pictured mortal with a soul on the 
inexorable Day of Judgment. There ought to be among 
us some such convenient superstition restraining the 
hack decorator from all attempts to reincarnate the 
historical styles. ~ 
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THE “‘ BACK PARLOR” REARRANGED AND DECORATED AS A DINING-ROOM. 


been built considerably wider than the original brick 
breast. A high over-mantel, by cutting out a big ver- 
tical area, decreases the apparent length of an ordinary 
room, especially if the rest of the wall is covered with 
rich material. Our rather low mantel shows that the 
wall is continuous and logical. 

The wall covering presents an expanse of rich yet 
indeterminate color, hovering, according to the light and 
accessories, between yellowish gray and pale citrine. 
The material is figured silk, the ground reflecting and 
the pattern absorbing light. The hangings at openings 
are of a brassy tone of color. Those of the doors are 
of silk velours ; those of the windows, of figured silk. 
The window hangings show no artificial “ finicky” fes- 
toons and convolutions, involving yards of costly stuff, 
fringes and debatable cordage. There are only bandeaux 
of unfigured stuff, which reach about half way down to 
the transom bar, and afford rational spots for bold, 
conventional enrichment in embroidery. The tops, 
bottoms and centres of the portiéres are ornamented 








with appliqués—in a manner, however, which is pleas- 
ing, whether or not the portiéres are drawn. 

The ceiling scheme displays a bold pattern of scrolls 
and flowers, rather finely modelled, with another and 
much smaller border of rosettes and leaves next to the 
cornice, below which runs the frieze of cherubs holding 
garlands and engaged in a setting of foliations. All 
this relief work, with its ground, is painted in buff, and 
with the exception of the figures of cherubs is brought 
out with touches of gilding. Some gold is also applied 
in the mouldings of the cornice and picture-rail. 

We cannot leave this part of our history without 
thinking upon the woes of the upholstery man in filling 
this client’s order. Here was a Philistine—a man deaf 
to the unctuous beguiling which had successfully at- 
tacked the pockets of countless others in the matter of 
curtains—rich curtains, with plenteous puffs and dra- 
peries, intricate rigging. tropical tassels, fabulous fringe. 
How he must have bewailed the client's barbarous 


taste, and the igno- 
rance of the architect ! 
I have heard a great 


upholstery salesman 
speak with positive sor- 
row of a great archi- 
tect who, in the matter 
of curtains, had been 
found wanting. He 
had protested against 
one which, on the out- 
side, seemed to be 
made of one _ piece 
wound in graceful 
folds, but which proved 
on inspection to consist 
of a number of pieces 


stretched on a frame 
and adjusted together. 
Very many of the 





elegant hangings de- 
signed in this city are, 
alas! built — actually 
built—in this way. 
There 
profit in them, too— 
for the manufacturers. 

The Venetian faience 
mosaic which fills the 
fire-breast permits a 
revel of color. To har- 


is tremendous 





monize with the brassy 
silks of the walls and 
curtains this lovely 
species of mosaic offers 
a delicately graduated 
scale of tones from 
which the architect se- 
lected the yellows of all 
intensities, and mixed 
them indiscriminately. 
The hearth was laid in marble mosaic of greenish tones. 
A deep piled French carpet of all-over conventional de- 
sign, showing rich umber and golden figures on a ground 
of fawn, covered the floor, and provided a sort of “ mor- 
dant” or fixing agency forthe varying colors of the room, 
the buff of the ceiling, the soft brown of the woodwork, 
the metallic lustres of the silk hangings, walls and furni- 
ture. The metal-work in this parlor was dull brass. The 
chandelier was a charming old-time affair of crystal pen- 
dants. Some leaded glass of very plain pattern was 
placed in the window transoms. In the transoms of 
doorways grills of sawed wood, slightly carved, have 
been placed, and their detail repeats a frequent motif ir 
the other enrichment of the apartment. 

The early inhabitants of this house used to eat, drink 
and probably be sad ina so-called dining-room under 
the front parlor. The latest owner, as we know, deter- 
mined to eat, drink and be merry in the back parlor, 
which the architect forthwith changed into a dining-room. 
This change involved radical measures, A former owner 
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had walled and roofed in the piazza space, and the 
lighting of the back parlor by day was much diminished 
thereby. The architect removed the brick wall contain- 
ing the back parlor windows, and placed an iron girder 
to support the rear wall of the house above. The frame 
and glass structure was removed from the piazza and 
replaced by a wall of iron studding containing a bay 
window and giving increased light and air directly upon 
the new dining-room, and adding to that apartment the 
Under the iron girder he 
placed columns and a screen, only formally separating 
the dining-room from a smoking divan. An agreeable 
vista is now possible from the parlor to the bay-window 
of the smoking divan. 

The old woodwork was again discarded and a rather 
flat trim substituted, consisting of sawed fret-work set in 
between narrow flat mouldings, giving the effect of carved 
casings. The new woodwork is of oak stained light 
green, and the fret-work is covered with aluminium to 
finish assilver. The newmantel is ornamented with metal 


length of the piazza and bay. 
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a bold figure in amber and a glint of metallic threads, 
though the owner wavered for a time between this and 
soft unfinished leather dyed green, which was finally 
given up on account of its soiling quality. 
Georgian lace curtains were hung next the leaded win- 
dows. 
in reddish and metallic lustres, but plain, tawny-colored 
leather was adopted for the cushions in the divan. The 
final items in the color scheme are the yellow facing of 
the fire-place, formed of long thin bricks, the quiet-col- 
ored glass—greenish and orange—of the window tran- 
soms, and the rich Eastern rug on the floor. 

The detail of the carvings had something of a Byzan- 
tine flavor, and the oak grill in front of the bay had a 
Moresque suggestiveness. 


Dun-colored 


The chairs were upholstered in figured leather 


PAINTING IN GESSO. 


be 


THE subjects chosen for representation 
natural objects conventionalized or otherwise ; trophies, 


may 
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both as amateurs and professionals. For walls and 


ceilings these are divided into panels formed also in 
gesso, a trailing flowering plant being very suitable for 
the purpose, while the frieze may be formed of pro- 
cessional figures or scrolls and leafage. Meandering 
tendrils in the Louis Quinze style, delicate and light- 


Wall 


panels may have corner-pieces and central figures, but 


some, are the most suitable divisions of ceilings. 


they also admit of large and imposing tableaux, for 


work in gesso, 


there is no limit in the way of relief 
Abundant pictorial designs may be met with in metallic 
relief plaques, in carvings, engravings and in porce- 
For the chief masses of the 
the 


lain and fa¥ence statuettes. 


design, it is best to lay on at the outset whole 
amount of material required, thus saving time and 
labor in the shaping. Effective diaper work may be 
planted on the ground of designs by means of encasing 
with a triangular pointed style, filling in the apertures 
with pigments formed into a paste. This must be done 


while the ground remains soft. Water-colors are pref- 
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THE SECOND FLOOR BACK BEDROOM REARRANGED AS A LIBRARY. 


work, also in silver effect, and the leadings of the glazed 
cupboard doors are similarly finished in silver. The 
ceiling is divided into large panels by beams sinking six 
inches, and decorated with silvered nails and bosses. 
The wainscot is three feet high and is filled with large 
panels, and the floor consists of a wide border of wood 
mosaic enclosing a centre of plain stuff. From the ham- 
mered bosses at the intersection of the ceiling beams 
hang lamps fashioned of white iron, with silvered chains 
and filigree disks, and all of the metal work, it should 
be said, is silvered or else made of this white iron, which 
is a comparatively new and highly decorative material. 
The wall is covered with flax tapestry, a smooth, beau- 
tiful material, moderate in cost and but recently placed 
upon the market. The ground of the tapestry is dull 
orange, with a reddish figure of Flemish design, and 
these colors are taken up and repeated in a lighter key 
in the canvas panels of the ceiling. All of the hangings 
are of the glorious color known to painters as Rubens’ 
madder, and are trimmed with heavy yellowish cord. 
For the portiéres a facing was happily found showing 


cartouches and fantasies of all descriptions, such as 
chimeras, satyrs and other grotesques ; human figures 
ideal and mythological, and tableaux pastoral and 
poetical ; landscapes and marine views. The realistic 
effect may be greatly heightened by after-coloring when 
the composition has hardened. 

A smooth surface having been laid with gesso and 
allowed to become dry, the design may be transferred to 
its surface by pouncing or by use of stencil plates, or 
else drawn directly with a lead-pencil. The composition 
attaches itself to any kind of surface. Wood mantels, 
panels of clocks or other decorative pieces of furniture 
and vases are particularly suitable for treatment. If 
preferred, the designs may be executed on coarse 
canvas, and panels of doors and over-doors and span- 
drels of arches be filled in with them. Frames of 
mirrors used as sconces are sometimes very effectively 
decorated in this way. 

In England painting on gesso has_ been largely 
applied to the enrichment in relief of walls and ceilings 
of mansions, and this in many instances by young ladies 


erable to oil colors in painting the relief work; for 
these no preparation of the ground is necessary. Oil 
colors require the previous laying on of a coat of shellac. 
For gilding a thin coat of oil gold size is to be laid on. 
But of allthe finishes employed, and the special feature 
of the revival of the art, lacquers of various colors pre- 
pared for the purpose are the most beautiful. These 
metallic lustres give a unique effect to the finished work, 
recalling now Limoges enamels, now Japanese lacquer, 
and again the “ikons ” of Byzantine churches. In the 
Arts’ and Crafts’ Exhibition’ in London this work has 
been very prominent. Whether as upon a gorgeous 
carved marriage coffer, gilded entirely, with panels 
treated as pictures by Burne-Jones, or in the archaic 
early Italian method adopted by Mr. Spencer Stanhope 
for a superb desk case it reached its highest modern 
development, or whether, in simple designs by the 
younger sons of Mr. Walter Crane, it proved effec- 
tive in a boy’s handling, gesso was equal to the 
demands made upon it. The Art Amateur is full of 
designs that would be exactly right for this work. 
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THE STROLLING CRITIC. 


WONDER what the housemaid 
will say when she comes to dust 
that part of the stair where the 
newel ought to be in a certain 
New York house newly built by 
a firm of architects famed for 
their interior work. Instead of 
the usual terminal post, the hand- 
, rail twists around upon itself, over 

: the first tread, like a watch- 
\\ | spring, and the balusters are 
MY] y arranged in a spiral cluster, with 
a small post at the core—alto- 
gether a most clever contriv- 
ance for holding dust and baffling 
\| A |) attempts to clean it, and indu- 

1 rating forever the soul of that 
* housemaid against the beau- 
tiful curve of Archimedes. 
This curious affair should 
have been made flexible, so that it could be uncoiled for 
dusting and the recovery of articles absorbed by it. 
* * 























A use of the external iron grill, common in Europe, 
but rather new among us, is to be seen in the lately al- 
tered Grosvenor Hotel in lower Fifth Avenue. Instead 
of being imbedded next to the window-sash, this grill is 
attached to the face masonry of the. wall, and with its 
bold projection is interesting and suggestive. In the beau- 
tiful fagade of the new Century Club, in West Forty- 
third Street, the small and inaccessible windows under 
the entablature of the first story are “ protected” by pro- 
jecting grills of superb design, an irrational disposition 
which arose, perhaps, from fear that lovers of beautiful 
iron work must inevitably steal such exquisite defences 
. were they placed where grills would ordinarily be of 
service. A, precedent of the Italian Renaissance ap- 
parently overcame the architect's sense of utility, and 
as a consequence we all lose because we cannot study 
them at closer range. 

* e * 

IN the excellent series of papers, published a few 
years since in The Art Amateur, on interior decoration, 
written and illustrated by Mr. Brunner and Mr. Tryon, 
the possibilities of nail-work were set forth with some 


interesting instances. A perfectly plain door or casing 
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AN IRON GRILL IN LOWER FIFTH AVENUE. 


may be glorified by means of the judicious application 
of nails, and one may go farther and beautify furniture 
of the severest design in the same way. Decorative 
nails may be obtained in great variety of material and 





pew from the iia round-head to the enriched 
bosses showing rosettes and grotesques, and these are 
in gilt, copper, silver and leather finish, as you will. If 
any readers of The Art Amateur long for a beautiful 
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INEXPENSIVE MANTEL WITH NAIL DECORATION, 


and perfectly original set of dining-room or library fur- 
niture at low cost, why do they not purchase or have 
made the several pieces without carving and with few 
mouldings, and then, with the aid of a fair mechanic, 
decorate the pieces with nails and bosses? ‘The 
mechanic may be eliminated for that matter, and you 
can have the gratification of being your own workman.” 


* * 
. 


IT is proposed to decorate the hall of a projected 
cottage (costing about $5,500) with nail-work, and a 
few of the studies made in this instance will exemplify 
what has just been said. The chimney-piece, despite 
its elaborate appearance in the sketch, is of the simplest 
construction, contains very little wood, and is the re- 
sultant of scientitic economy in joints and mouldings. 
The picture moulding of the hall is surmounted by 
a heavier moulding forming an entablature. Under- 
neath, on the angles of the breast, are placed two pilas- 
ters with plain capitals and bases, but enriched with 
nails and stamped bosses. Between the columns is set 
the shelf on sawed brackets, and the usual wood fram- 
ing of the facing, which is of golden brown brick. 
White-wood is employed finished with a deeper gold- 
en-brown stain, and the metal work is brass. The 
oblong snace over the shelf is treated with soap-stone 
finish in Venetian red, and brass fleurs-de-lys are set on 
in diaper. A pair of gas brackets gives character to 
this space. The cost of the woodwork and its finish, 
together with the metal work, will be about forty dol- 
lars, but even this moderate sum could be reduced by 
further simplifying mouldings and by deing the nail- 
work one’s self. Your ordinary carpenter could quickly 
prepare the woodwork, and for his enlightenment a 
careful working drawing is added in the supplement. 


* * 
* 


ANOTHER sketch shows the doors and casings used in 
this hall, with-the nails used as mouldings and fashioned 
also into enrichment on the door and over the ingrain 
paper of the wall. 

* * 
. * 

I SOMETIMES browse’among the auction rooms and 

second-hand furniture shops, and see many charming 


things, sometimes nearly new, oftener in decay, but 











nearly always cheap at the prices asked. I wonder fre- 
quently that more people, in search of interesting odds 
and ends for furnishing and decorating, do not seek 
them in the dusty purlieus of University Place and Nas- 
sau Street, just as the book-lover tracks his prey, instead 
of buying so largely from the dealers in new things. 
Now I see a beautiful chair, needing only a new seat ; 
now it is a rug that time has mellowed, or it is a vase, 
a clock, a picture-frame, a candle-stick. They are not 
historical, of course, and lack the high interest that 
would win consideration from a Sypher or a Duveen, 
but they are often strong, seasoned, well designed, 
the work of reliable home and foreign makers of twenty 
or fifty years ago ; and they are quiet, full of the decency 
and solidity of those times. 


* * 
k 


HERE is a hint which you may develop into a creation 
whose beauty will depend on your ability to improve on 
the roughly outlined thought. Get. a plain rectangu- 
lar table—a small kitchen table of good construction, 
which may be bought for two dollars, will do. Itshould 
not be more than 30x 42 inckes ontop. Next, you need 
a few yards of velours or plush of good color, a few 
yards of suitable gimp, and a quantity of upholsterer’s 
nails, which do not show when driven into gimp. Cover 
the table top with the material, drawing it tightly and 
tacking it closely near the cross railsunderneath. Then 
the cross rails are to be covered, and finally the legs. 
Place the joints of the stuff near the inner angles of the 
legs, and cover all joints with the gimp firmly nailed on. 
Use the gimp also for finishing the feet, and where 
there are turnings at the feet, these may be simply gilded. 
You will have avery dainty parlor table, at low cost, as 
the result. It will be well if the table have a shelf about 
nine inches from the floor. In the matter of stuffs, you 
are not, of course, limited to the plush or velours. 


= * * 
* 


THAT we are a warlike people any onc can see who 
notes the heavily armored furniture which sprawls along 
the pavements of Fourteenth Street. The carvings 
(glued on) of most of this stuff are wretched enough, 
but the armor plates indicate the lowest depth of ugli- 
ness and ignorance. These trappings rarely strengthen 
the constructions whereon they are plastered, and they 
are always bad in design and are finished in the man- 
ner of boiler, fittings. In a year or two their garishness 
will, we hope, illumine only the slums. It seems in- 
credible that manufacturers should use metal in this 
wasteful, stupid fashion, when it might be employed to 
re-enforce the bad joints and unseasoned wood which 
make so large a partof their wares. A cheap dealer 
once told me that one of his chairs, disfigured as to its 
back by a sheet-iron plate, with scalloped edges, was in 
the “ medeevial” style; but if his customers could see 
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DOOR AND WALL WITH NAIL DECORATION. 
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how sensibly and beautifully the medizval designer 
used metal as constructive clamps or purely decorative 
plates, they would probably buy no Michigan furni- 
ture. F. G. S. B. 
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THE SPITZER MUSEUM. 


VI.—ARMS AND ARMOR, 


T was the opinion of the late 
§ Edouard de Beaumont—an au- 
thority in such ntatters—that 
better than any other produc- 
tion of the great artisans of by- 
gone centuries, ancient arms 
evoke by their aspect the image 
of the past ; for they represent 
not only 
the grada- 
tions of its 
luxury, but 
also the 
successive changes of 
its military habits. 
From this point of view 
the Spitzer collection 
of arms and armor is 
one of the most valua- 
ble of the existing pri- 
vate museums. In fact, 
outside of the great historical collections, such as those in 
the Museum of Artillery at Paris, in the Armeria of Turin, 
in the Military Museum at Madrid, in the Tower of Lon- 
don and in other public palaces, there is no collection of 
arms to be compared with it from an artistic and histor- 
ical point of view. Mr. Riggs, of Washington, who has 
made his home in Paris for many years, has a much larger 
collection, and many of the pieces are interesting; Mr. 
Morosini, of New York, is credited with the ownership 
of some valuable objects; the Duc de Dino has a small 
but very choice museum; the Wallace collection and 
those of the Rothschilds are important, and there are 
afew other amateurs who have some valuable speci- 
mens. Still, it is no exaggeration to say that these col- 
lections are less precious from all points of view than 
the one now under consideration. 

The nucleus of the Spitzer collection was the Museum 
of arms formed by M. Carrand, of Lyons, during the 
first Empire, the epoch when amateurs began to interest 
themselves in the warlike relics of the past. Twenty 
years ago this was the most magnificent private collec- 
tion in Europe. From the beginning of. the century 
down to 1830 several notable collections were formed, 
and when, in after years, these came to be dispersed, 
others, smaller, were 
made, which absorbed all 
the best pieces of the first 
collections. During the 
second Empire, the high 
prices paid at the Hotel 
Drouot for every authentic 
piece of old arms or armor 
attracted to Paris the best 
that was to be had in Eu- 
rope. Dealers ransacked 
every country so thor- 
oughly that finally there 
were no longer any ex- 
traordinarily fine  speci- 
mens to be _ obtained. 
During this period, Mr. 
Spitzer kept a keen look 
out for the choicest pieces 
and succeeded in getting 
most of them. These, 
with the arms bought en 
bloc ‘from Mr. Carrand, 
form to-day the incom- 
parable series of five hun- 
dred and thirty pieces that 
is so superbly lodged in 
the rue de Villejust, and 
which includes examples 
of all that is best in the pro- 
ductions of the fourteenth, 
fifteenth, sixteenth and 
seventeenth centuries. 

Without attempting to mention all the pieces in detail, 
we may say that there are twenty-four sets of armor and 
demi-armor used in war or the tournament, from the 
plain armor of the fourteenth century to the admirable 
fluted armor of Maximilian I. of the sixteenth century. It 
is mostly of Italian and German make, French workman- 
ship is represented by three sets of demi-armor, one of 


SMALL CHEST. 


which, ornamented with repoussé figures of warlike 
scenes, is strikingly beautiful. 
rated example of demi-armor of Italian origin, a 
complete and rare specimen of the sixteenth century, in 
blackened iron covered with repoussé, engraved and 
gilded ornaments. With these armors we should men- 
tion the “ piéces de renfort” or extra pieces that were 
used to double certain parts of the suit, and one of which, 
a breastplate, is shown among the illustrations given 
herewith. The variety of helmets is particularly inter- 
esting, and includes bassinets, bourganets, armets, 
salades, morions and cabassets. The shields are princi- 
pally magnificent Italian parade rondaches of the 
fifteenth and 
damascened and gilded. 

The sword, “the most noble offensive weapon, the 
symbol of force and command,” occupies the most 
prominent place in point of numbers. 


Another gem is a deco- 


sixteenth centuries, repoussé, chased, 


There are nearly 
one hundred blades of various shapes—rapiers, clay- 
mores, cimeters, sabres, etc.—with their hilts richly 
chased, damascened or carved with complicated subjects 
in relief. The ‘sixty daggers and poignards are also 
noticeable for their superior quality of workmanship and 
ornamentation. The series of wheel-lock and match- 
lock pistols, principally of German make of the sixteenth 
and seventeenth centuries, is complete, and remarkable 
for its splendid mountings in ivory. 
are also finely incrusted and chased. 
under their different forms of pertuisanes, corséques, 
guisarmes and roncones, number twenty-three; the 
heads and cross-pieces are beautifully engraved and 
gilded. Then, there are boar-spears, lances, flails, battle- 
axes, crossbars, cross-bows, maces, battle-hammers, 
powder-horns, cartridge-boxes, etc., all choice specimens. 
Horse trappings, such as chanfrins, nose-bands, bits, 
spurs, stirrups, saddles and the rest, complete this su- 
perb collection. 

The few illustrations of this collection shown on the 
following pages must suffice to give an idea of the 
rarity and beauty of the whole. The 
armor of the sixteenth century is of polished iron, 
decorated with bands and hollow ribs imitating the in- 
dentation of a doublet, with engraved and gilded 
arabesques. It is composed of a breastplate upon which 
is a cross in relief, a “ braconniére,”’ or short skirt with 
articulated haunch guards, armlets, greaves, jambs and 
solerets with square toes. The helmet has a neck-joint 


The arquebuses 
The halberds, 


Italian war 


and is ornamented with foliage engraved and gilded. 
The German demi-armor belongs to the seventeenth 
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SPANISH WORK, FIFTEENTH CENTURY. 


century. It is in blackened iron, decorated with orna- 
mental motives engraved and gilded. There is a 
breastplate and a backplate. Upon the first are repre- 
sented two Emperors of the House of Austria in full 
imperial costume, separated by a band of ornaments 
upon which is a two-headed eagle with the device of 
Charles V. on two columns and a banderole: “Plvs 


at 


IN THE SPITZER COLLECTION. 
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vetra.”” Upon the backplate is represented a galloping 
horseman, bare-headed, clothed in armor and holding a 
battle-axe. This armor is completed by a bourganet 
helmet with a fixed visor furnished with a gorget in a 
single piece and a jointed neck-cover. The helmet is, 
like the cuirass, decorated with bands of ornaments, 
fantastical animals and foliage engraved and gilded. 

The breastplate, another example of war armor of 
the sixteenth century, is in blackened iron, repoussé 
and gilded. The decoration consists of large’ bands of 
ornaments upon which is the monogram of the Earl of 
Essex, two E’s united by a girdle and surmounted by a 
closed crown and a design imitating lattice work. 

The armor for the left arm comprises a shou.der- 
guard, elbow-guard, and a “garde de bras,” having at 
the bend of the arm a large number of articulated 
plates. All the parts are in blackened iron, engraved 
and gilded. The decoration consists of trophies of 
arms, foliage and open crowns, with palms arranged in 
medallions formed by true lovers’ knots. The constant 
repetition of this symbol seems to indicate that this 
piece of armor once belonged to a prince of the house 
of Savoy. The same decoration is upon the gauntlet, 
of which four fingers are missing. 

The morion, or light helmet, is in iron, varnished in 
black; upon this groundwork are bands of ornaments 
in form of medallions engraved and gilded. Upon one 
of the sides of the helmet is represented Mucius Sccevola 
burning his hand, and upon the other side the self- 
sacrifice of Curtius. The arms of Saxony are engraved 
and gilded upon the crest. Nails, with their heads 
formed of lions’ muzzles, border the bulged front. The 
plummet-holder is made of a chimera. 

The belt sword is Spanish work of the sixteenth cen- 
tury. The hilt, which is in iron, gilded and damascened 
with gold, consists of a large shell-shaped guard divided 
into four smaller guards, with openwork plates and 
traversed by two cross guards in the form of an S. The 
All 


these pieces are terminated or interrupted by ornaments 


triple hand-guard is bowed toward the pommel. 


in the shape of olives covered with fine arabesques in gold. 
There are raised medallions upon the pommel. The blade, 
grooved toward the hilt, bears the signature of Pietro 


Hernandes. In two of the oval medallions is a checkered 


escutcheon, and the inscription: ‘‘ Sandri Sacchi.” 

The mace has seven triangular sides, called “ ailettes,” 
ornamented on their lower part by half-circular projec- 
tions. The shaft is decorated with fleurs-de-lis inter- 
laced with foliage. The carvings on the handle imitate 
an interlacing of ‘thongs 
surrounding fleurs-de-lis. 

The powder-horn, 
curved 
graved 


and flat, is en- 
with large foli- 
age; the mounting is in 
smelted brass chased and 
gilded. The horn has two 
brass ends decorated with 
open volutes and masks of 
women, alternating with 
scrolls or bouquets of fruit 
The neck 


means of a 


finely chased. 
opens by 
spring representing a 
bird’s head ; the plate in- 
tended to clese it slides 


ina and is sur- 
mounted by the figure of 
a monkey in high relief 


blowing a horn. The sus- 


groove 


pension rings are of iron. 
The cartridge-box is in 
the form of a pouch, and 
arched so as to take the 
shape of the body; it is 
with 
The lid 
‘consists of a silver plate 
damascened with golden 
arabesques and having in 
the centre a small silver 
medallion in relief, sur- 
mounted by acrown. The strap is in blue and yellow 
silk woven with silver, with a buckle in frosted silver. 
The nose-band for a horse is in chased iron, openwork 
and gilded. It is composed of a series of foliage and a 


in wood covered 


black morocco. 


rosette united upon a framework whose branches join 
in a half circle at the left. 
date, 1567. 


Below the head-band is the 
CLARENCE WASON, 
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MACE, FRENCH WORK, SIXTEENTH CENTURY. 





EXAMPLES OF THE COLLECTION OF ARMS AND ARMOR IN THE SPITZER MUSEUM. 
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IRON ARMOR FOR LEFT ARM, ENGRAVED AND GILDED, 





POWDER-HORN. GERMAN WORK, SEVENTEENTH CENTURY. 
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CARTRIDGE-BOX, PERIOD OF LOUIS XV, 





HALF ARMOR. GERMAN WORK, SEVENTEENTH CENTURY. 





EXAMPLES OF THE 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


ART IN AMERICAN MAGAZINES. 


SERIES of articles on “ Amer- 
ican Illustration of To-Day,”* by 
Mr. William A. Coffin, — in 
the January number of Scribner's, 
may furnish us with a starting- 
point for some’ remarks of our 
own on the subject, and more par- 
ticularly on the artistic illustration 
of the magazines themselves. -Mr. 
Coffin has reference to book illus- 
tration, and singles out such large 
and essentially costly books as 
Vedder's illustrated edition of 
Omar Khayam, Low's illustrations 
to the ‘‘ Lamia” and ‘‘ Odes and 

Sonnets” of Keats, and Kenyon Cox’s pictures to Rossetti’s 
‘* Blessed Damosel.” His criticisms are such as would apply 
almost wholly to the pictures as pictures, without regard to their 
appearance on the page of a book. Even in his few introductory 
paragraphs, in which he ae to classify illustrations and to de- 
fend the more artistic sort, takes no other view; and in this 
he represents the feeling of our public, to whom, as he says, the 
illustrations in books and magazines stand for art in genefal. 
Our public cannot judge of the place in art of illustrations, nor 
insist that they be made to keep it; for, to them, illustration 
fills the entire field. It is hardly necessary to say that this is a 
false view, and one that Mr. Coffin, as an artist, should not have 
taken. Mr. Brander Matthews, who is not an artist, avoids it in 
his talk ‘* About Certain Beautiful Books,’’ in the January Cos- 
mopolitan. He very properly considers the illustrations as only 
a part of what should go to the making of a beautiful book, the 
‘*choice of type and ink and paper, the adjustment and ape oad 
tion of the page, the variety and pertinence and propriety of the 
illustrations’ being of as much importance as the composition 
and other qualities of the same illustrations taken singly. We 
are but just beginning to take this way of looking at pictures in 
books, considering them primarily as book decorations, as a spe- 
sial and restricted branch of art, which it is useless, or worse, to 
ut forward as a substitute for all other art. We will not have 
many really good illustrations until our public takes this view, 
und our publishers give over the attempt to.show by means of 
wood-engraving just what a charcoal drawing or an oil painting 
looks like. Such work has its use ; but it can best be done by 
photographic process, 

In the January Harper’s, Mr. Weguelin’s illustrations to Mr. 
Arlo Bates’s poem, ‘t‘ The Sorrow of Rohab,” have been made for 
the place they occupy, and it is a relief to turn to them even from 
the clever drawings of Viennaand Buda-Pesth by Myrbach, which 
have a scrappy appearance, as though they were made by the lot 
and fitted into the page as they might happen tocome. The 
January Century has another case in point in a drawing by Mr. 
Low, ‘‘ Dolce Far Niente,’’ which admirably fills the page. This 
would have been better if fitly engraved on wood, for, with the 
possible exception of bold pen-and-ink work photographically re- 
produced, nothing harmonizes so well with type as the wood-cut 
line. We do not mean such a line as Mr. Cole’s in the majority 
of his engravings from the old masters, though his ‘‘ St. Agnes” 
and his ‘‘ Two Angels,” after Andrea del Sarto, in the same num- 
ber, are bolder and better than usual. 

In the ‘ holiday’’—that is, the December—numbers of all the 
magazines, special efforts were made in the way of illustration. 











‘‘Harper’s” Christmas number contains no less than 
eleven engravings from pictures and reliefs, by old and modern 
painters, dealing with the subject of the Nativity. Of these the 
most interesting are two process engravings in half tone, after 
Ghiberti’s bronze relief on the Baptistery gate at Florence, and 
Donatello’s carving in the Church of Santa Croce, in the same 
city. Such photographic work as this is much to be preferred to 
the accompanying wood-engravings after Fra Angelico and San- 
dro Botticelli, though it may be doubted whether the camera can 
as yet give as good an account of work in color as Mr. Varley 
gives of Roger Van der Weyden’s Flemish interior, with the Vir- 
gin kneeling at a prie-dieu and the angel floating just above the 
floor, and a little rose window in painted glass at the end of the 
vaulted room, above the bed, curtained with figured damask. 
Other good wood-cuts are Mr. Lindsay’s, after Francesco Francia ; 
Mr. King’s, after Andrea del Sarto, remarkable for its bold use 
of stipple and white lines ; and the little head-piece, by Mr. Bern- 
strom, after Fra Filippo Lippi, by far the most artistically exe- 
cuted engraving in the number. This last, which is almost en- 
tirely in white line, there being only a moderate use of tints in 
the architecture, and the frame will compare for intensity with 
the best of Bewick’s cuts, while it is far more delicate. Mr. 
Abbey’s illustrations to ‘‘ Measure for Measure,’’ furnish another 
triumph for the photographic processes. No wood-engraver 
could better render the expression of Angelo’s face in the illus- 
tration to Act II., Scene IV., which is reproduced in half tones. 
The crayon drawing of Lucio and Claudio is also successfully 
rendered. The experiment of printing in half tone over an im- 
pression from a tint block, tried in the case of the picture of Friar 
Thomas and the Duke, may also be reckoned a success, though 
the effect produced seems hardly worth the expense of the fwo 
printings involved. The pen drawing, ‘‘ Isabella and the Duke,”’ 
strangely enough, affords the weakest impression, while that of 
** Claudio and Isabella” is quite equal to the rest. We are sorry 
that we cannot speak as highly of the artist’s share in these illus- 
trations as we would wish. he drawing is often careless—wit- 
ness Claudio’s leg in the last-named picture—and the feeling for 
line, which usually distinguishes Mr. Abbey’s work, is absent. 
Dante Gabriel Rossetti’s ‘‘ Ecce Ancilla Domini,” engraved for 
the frontispiece, is not a very good specimen of the painter’s tal- 
ent. Wecan refer here only to work in which the artistic element 
predominates. Otherwise we might have much to say in praise 
of Mr. Rembrandt's clever illustrations to the stories ‘‘ Melchior” 
and ‘* My Cousin, the Colonel,’ and Mr. Smedley’s to “ At La 
Glorieuse.”’ 


The special feature of the Christmas number of. the 
“Century” is the number of full-page engravings scattered 
through the magazine, of pictures of the Nativity and other re- 
ligious subjects. The frontispiece, after a painting of the ‘‘ Holy 
Family,” by Mr. Frank Vincent Du Mond, is worthy of its place as 
an attractive composition, ably engraved by Mr. Charles State. 
It shows the Holy Family at their evening repast in a poorly fur- 
nished room. Thesunlight entering through an oblong window 
at the back, falls on the face of the youthful Christ, who is stand- 
ing in prayer, Of Mr. Cole’s engravings after Raphael, the ‘‘Por- 
trait of Maddalena Doni,” is one of the finest things that the en- 

raver has done, but its excessively close tints, which make it 
ook like anything but a wood-cut, call for more careful printing 
than it has got, or probably than it was ible to give it in a 
magazine printed by the hundred Poshicwnd as: vy The ‘‘ Madon- 
na of the Goldfinch” is more boldly engraved, but the line is here 
scratchy and undecided. In fact, we cannot help thinking that 
Mr. Cole has missed his vocation in not choosing some mode of 





engraving which would give free scope to his gift for rendering 
refined expression, and his appreciation of ornamental arrange- 
ment ofcolor. In the ‘‘ Maddalena Doni,” where he has both ex- 
pression and color to give an account of, he has succeeded in 
spite of his art, yet not without creating an impression of weak- 
ness which would ncooggy | disappear if the cut were carefully 
printed on India paper. is feeling for expressive play of fea- 
ture is observable again in the cut of the ‘‘ Parnassus,” and in 
his ‘* Note” on the ‘‘ Madonna of the Goldfinch,” which, like other 
of his ‘ notes,” is, for fresh observation and frank statement, 
worth any quantity of cut and dried professional criticisms. Mr. 
Wolf’s masterly ie “ee! of Lerolle’s ‘** Arrival of the Shep- 
herds’’ comes next, then a cut of Lagarde’s painting, * The Ap- 
pearance of the Angel to the Shepherds;’’ Bastien Lepage’s 
** Annunciation to the Shepherds,” engraved by Wolf; an ex- 
quisite ‘‘ Mother and Child,” by Mr. Abbot H. Thayer, engraved 
by Closson ; Fritz von Uhde’s ‘‘ Holy Night,” in three panels, 
engraved by C. A. Powell; and Dagnan-Bouveret’s ‘‘ Madonna,” 
with the Zambino in a vine-covered arbor, engraved by M. Haider. 
The last-mentioned cut does not compare favorably with a half- 
tone print of the same —— in another m ine ; but with 
the excellent porfrait of Mr. S. Weir Mitchell, which follows, and 
the other cuts that we have mentioned, this number of the ‘‘ Cen- 
tury” should be a memorable one in the history of American 
wood-engraving. 


“ Scribner's Magazine” for December offers a remark- 
able series of engravings after pictures by Mr. Albert Moore, 
**A Painter of Beautiful Dreams,” as Mr. Harold Frederic, who 
writes the accompanying article, calls him. Mr. Frank French's 
talent will be admired in his treatment of the voluminous dra- 
pery that wraps the half-recumbent figure in ‘‘ Roseleaves ;’’ Mr. 

olf’s in the more strongly colored ‘‘ Yellow Marguerites.” 
Both are, we may add, figure pieces, the flowers, though giving 
the name and perhaps the color key to the pictures, being merely 
accessories. These and the other pictures chosen for reproduc- 
tion—‘* Reading Aloud,’’ three young women in graceful attitudes 
in an xsthetically furnished room ; ‘* Waiting to Cross,” another 
trio by the river ; and ‘‘ Riverside,” which might be their three 
sisters or doubles, on the opposite bank, not forgetting ‘* Mid- 
summer,” with still another trinity of damsels in classic costumes 
and graceful © no more than justice to the charming tal- 
ent of a painter who is as yet, too little known, especially on this 
side the Atlantic. The illustrations by the authors and the articles, 
** Afloat on the Nile,” by E. H. and E. W. Blashfield, and “* Es- 
pero Gorgoni, Gondolier,” by Mr. F. Hopkinson Smith, are also 
worthy of notice, did space permit. 





THE two bound volumes of St. Nicholas for 1891 
make the best present that any child can get. The merest glance 
at their table of contents is sufficient to prove our assertion cor- 
rect. We begin with Mr. Trowbridge’s capital story for boys, 
‘*The Fortunes of Toby Trafford.’’ An article on ‘* Modern 
Naval Warfare,”’ by John M. Ellicott, U.S. N., is illustrated with 
photographic pictures of torpedo boats. ‘‘ Lady Jane,”’ by Mrs. 
C. V. Jamison, is a most interesting tale of a little girl lost in 
New Orleans during the carnival. Noah Brooks, dearly beloved 
by all manly boys, contributes the capital serial story, ‘‘ The Boy 
Settlers.” Geology is taught by Miss Teresa C. Crofton in a 
series of pleasantly written papers, ‘‘ Through the Back Ages.” 
Clarence B. Moore tells some wonderful yarns about ‘‘ The 
’Gator.” ‘‘A Great Industrial School,” the Pratt training school 
in Brooklyn, is illustrated by Mr. H. M. Neale. Andrew Lang 
re-tells the story of the ‘‘ Golden Fleece.” Among the full-page 
pictures are a portrait of Rembrandt; ‘‘An Old Time Valen- 
tine ;” ‘* Golden-rod,”’ and ‘‘ Pucks and Fairies,” 





BOOKS OF ART AND TRAVEL. 


JAPONICA, Sir Edwin Arnold’s book on Japan, is not 
the profound study of the people, their institutions and their re- 
ligions, that we might expect from the learned author of ‘‘ The 
Light of Asia,”’ but an agreeably written account of the surface 
impressions received during a prolonged visit to the Mikado’s em- 
pire. It is divided into chapters ostensibly devoted to ‘‘ Japan, 
the Country,” ‘ Japanese People” and ‘‘ Japanese Ways and 
Thoughts,” but these divisions are nowhere strictly adhered to ; 
the author wanders at will from Tokio to Enostuma and back, 
and from the Musmee’s dress and painted face to ‘the new Japa- 
nese Constitution, and the social status of Japanese women. 
While admitting that Japan has its drawbacks, both of climate 
andof custom, he writes generally in terms of enthusiastic praise of 
all that he saw and experienced. With a politeness which, we 
have no doubt, his Japanese friends will appreciate, he abstains 
from those revelations of strange ways in matters private and 
confidential which furnish the spice to so many books of travel. 
He was received at court, yet gives no account of what he saw ; 
he witnessed the autumn manceuvres of the Japanese army, yet 
remarks only on the difficulty of operating with masses of troops 
in a land so cut up with rice-fields ; of his host and his host’s 
family he has but a few polite wordsof remembrance. Japanese 
delicacy on such points far exceeds ours, and Sir Edwin has evi- 
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dently placed his devoir as a guest before his interest as a writer. 
Yet we cannot say that the latter has been sacrificed, since this 
very reticence about whatever might give the slightest offence 
imparts a charin which his book shares with very few others of its 
kind. Mr. Blum, the artist who was sent out to illustrate it, has, 
however, felt no such scruples. He is as indiscreet as a Kodak, 
and portrays himself and Sir Edwin dining at the Golden Koi,and 
pictures the back yards of the little wooden houses, not always 
occupied by miniature landscapes, but more often, as with us, by 
buckets and wash-tubs. The ancient operatic dances, called 
‘* No,” a subject on which a most entertaining and valuable book 
might be written, is one on which Sir Edwin has tantalizingly 
little to say. Mr. Blum has three pictures of these dances, but in 
only one of them, unfortunately, does he suggest something of 
their weird grace. What has struck him most was, it would ap- 
pear, the grotesqueness of certain of the conventional ‘‘ figures,” 
which, we are told, invariably move Americans and Europeans 
to laughter, though seriously intended to be awe-inspiring. 
(Charles Scribner's Sons.) 





MRS. OLIPHANT’S JERUSALEM falls something short 
of her ‘‘ Makers. of Florence,” as should, perhaps, be expected. 
To retell a story after Vasari so as to improve on the original is 
not so very difficult ; but the inimitable narrativescf the Bible 
make every paraphrase seem both forced and weak. In her 
former work Mrs. Oliphant has not hesitated to make use of 
modern research and criticism; but her attitude toward the 
‘higher criticism” of the Bible forbids her trying to clear up 
passages that are stumbling-blocks to most modern readers, for- 

ids any attempt at a reconstructed chronology, any true appre- 
ciation of the relations in which the Hebrews stood to the rest of 
the world. We need hardly say that her complete distrust of the 
modern critical exegesis is not now shared by learned divines of 
any denomination, who, indeed, criticise in their turn such critics 
as Renan, butdo not reject the light that they have undoubtedly 
thrown on many obscure passages of the sacred books. Similarly, 
Mrs Oliphant clings to the exploded theory that the Zion of 
David's time was situated on the western side of the Tyropoean 
vale, and to Captain Wilson’s idea that the foundation courses 
discovered by him under the accumulations of centuries, at the 
foot of the present Haram wall, were those of the enclosing wall 
of Solomon’s temple. More recent researches in the Jordan 
Valley have shown that Hebrew masonry of that period was of 
a very different character from that laid bare by Wilson. There 
is nothing at Jerusalem, except the monolithic rock tomb at 
Siloam and certain rock-cut caverns and water- courses, which can 
be considered older than the Greek occupation. The “ Phoeni- 
cian characters” of which she speaks, still following Wilson, are 
believed to be quite arbitrary builder’s marks, furnishing no crite- 
rion as to date. But Mrs. Oliphant’s fervid and picturesque style 
will, no doubt, charm many who either do not read their Bible 
at all, or read itso mechanically as to lose much of its import. 
Beginning with the reign of David, she traces the history of the 
Holy City through the period of the great prophets, the Captivity 
and the Return, the wars of the Maccabees and the lifetime of 
Christ, ending with the “ Final Tragedy” of Calvary. Into the 
later, almost equally interesting history of Jerusalem under the 
sway of Byzantium, the Crusaders, and the Moslems she does not 
enter. This is to be regretted, since the illustrations, many of 
them very good wood-cuts, are mostly of buildings erected since 
the destruction by Titus, but which the general reader will be apt 
to identify with earlier times. (Macmillan & Co.) 





BéeaAST AND MAN IN INDIA, a popular sketch of 
Indian animals in their relations with the people, by John Lock- 
wood Kipling, will probably owe some of its readers to curiosity 
as to what manner of man Rudyard Kipling’s father may be. 
He shows himself, quite properly, proud of his son, whose prose 
and poetry he quotes with great satisfaction as often as occasion 
serves ; but, it must be said, to some purpose in the reportorial 
accounts, which he has resurrected from some Indian journals, 
of the stables of a Rajpoot prince and the buffalo, ram, horse 
and elephant fights which made part of the show at the installa- 
tion of His Highness, the Maharajaof Jammu and Kashmir. 
The elder Mr. Kipling can himself tell a good story well, and 
it is not difficult to see where Mr. Kipling, Jr., got some of 
his humor and his exceptional power of observation. The story of 
Ganesha, the elephant god, and the Indian money-lender could 
hardly be better told ; and he has made a collection of proverbs 
which almost compares for quaintness, if not for wisdom, with 
Solomon’s. ‘The elephant is out; only the tail remains,” is 
one of these, signifying that a thing is so far gone that it cannot 
be stopped. ‘A live cat is more than a dead tiger’’ is another. 
* I've had acat’s night” means I’ve had no sleep. That the author 
is also a good draughtsman is shown in the excellent illustrations 
of his book. He seems to take a true artist’s delight ‘in Indian 
draperies and attitudes; witness the woman playing with the 
** familiar crow’’ on page 31, and the Bombay milk-woman, with 
a pile of milk-cans on her head, on p. 114. The beauty of the 
humped ox, his splendid head, fine dewlap and soft skin, is 
shown in many drawings. Humor comes to the front in the 
picture of the Mohammedan sporting man who is taking his 
fighting ram for a walk, and in the bunch of young monkeys, 
swinging at the end of a branch, which reminds one of a Japan- 
ese netsuke. A chapter on ‘‘ Animals in Indian Art” contains 
some interesting drawings from memory by a native artist, as 
well as illustrations of curiosities in metal work, and displays of 
penmanship, texts in the forms of animals. The book is one of 
the most entertaining of the season, and contains a valuable 
store of information not only on its special subject, but on Indian 
matters generally. (Macmiilan & Co.) 





INTRODUCTORY STUDIES IN GREEK ART, by Mrs. 
Jane E, Harrison, are designed mainly to illustrate the quality 
that we call Ideality in the works of Pheidias and his contempo- 
raries. In her chapter on ‘‘ Pheidias and the Parthenon,’’ after 
describing the impression made upon ancient writers like Lucian 
by the great gold and ivory statues of Athene and of: Zeus, and 
that which cultivated moderns derive from the existing Parthenon 
marbles, Mrs. Harrison strives to explain these impressions of a 
more than natural beauty by recourse to the teachings of Plato. 
The Platonic doctrine of Ideas she reduces to something like the 
modern doctrine of unconscious generalization, and his theory of 
Reminiscence (of things seen in a former, purer state of being) 
to heredity. Thus the Ideality of the best Attic sculpture is the 
expression of inherited ideas stimulated and supported by the life 
of the time, but not copied from it. In the following chapters on 
‘“*The Hermes of Praxiteles” and ‘‘ The Altar cf Eumenes at 
Pergamos” she attempts to show that the decline of Greek art 
was due to leaning too much upon the actual. The opening 
chapters on ‘‘ The Predecessors of Greek Art,” ‘‘ Chaldeo-As- 
syria” and *‘ Phoenicia” are intended to show that ideality was 
absent from all art before the Greek. In ‘‘ The Metopes of Se- 
linus” she shows this great quality evolving from early Greek 
realism. In our opinion, Mrs. Harrison tries to make too broad 
a division between classic art and the preceding arts of Egypt and 
Chaldea. Her book a: to have been written some years 
ago, before the recent discoveries in the last-named country that 
have brought to light works in which, as well as in those of the 
first Egyptian kingdom, we cannot refuse to see an ideal element. 
The difference between Greek and all other art worthy of the 
name lies rather in peculiarities of the Greek ideal, which Mrs. 
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Harrison only imperfectly brings out. The subjects of the illus- 
trations are well chosen, but the plates are themselves so poor as 
to be of little use to the reader. 

A corrective to some of Mrs. Harrison’s theories will be found 
in a smaller book published by the same firm, THE DAWN oF 
ART IN THE ANCIENT WORLD, by Mr. William Martin Con- 
way, who, however, himself theorizes rather too boldly in bid- 
ding us look to some wooded region of the extreme south of 
Asia—Cambodia perhaps, or Ceylon—for the origins of Egyptian 
and Chaldean civilization, His argument is mainly drawn from 
the use of wooden architecture and inscriptions on wood in these 
last countries, where, in historical times, wood has always been 
scarce; but we do not know what may have been their condition 
in primitive times. A foreign civilization they certainly received 
at a very early date ; but it is generally held by archzologists to 
have been Semitic. Mr. Conway brings his history down no later 
than the Phoenician period, but he appears to be well acquainted 
with the most recent results of excavations in Egypt, Palestine 
and Greece. His chapter on ‘‘ The Cats of Ancient Egypt” is 
both amusing and instructive. (Macmillan & Co.) 





THE “ MAISON ROUAM” PUBLICATIONS. 


OuR contemporary, the Revue des Arts Décoratifs, 
which, for some time past, has seemed to be falling away some- 
what from the programme which it set itself at the outset, has 
been taken in hand by the M. M. Rouam & Cie., whose name 
on the cover is a guarantee of progress and success. The first 
number under the new management, that for July and August, 
1891, contains what we may describe as a manifesto to the indus- 
trial designers, art-workers, teachers of industrial schools, ama- 
teurs and collectors of France, claiming the position of an organ 
of propaganda of their ideas and sentiments, promising to 
throw its influence on the side of original, modern work, to pub- 
lish regular and official reports of what is going on in the in- 
dustrial schools, and to serve as a guide to the best French and 
foreign art. That those promises will be kept, both in spirit and 
to the letter, the other contents of the number are proof sufficient. 
We have, first, a notice on *‘ Les Arts Fraternels,’’ a suggestive 
phrase, meaning the same thing as ‘‘ Les Arts Décoratifs,” by 
the editor, M. Victor Champier, with illustrations of statuettes 
by the well-known sculptors Rodin and Chapu, articles in porce- 
lain and chiselled silver, and a table in walnut, carved by M. 
Carabin to represent a huge portfolio upheld by four nymphs of 
realistic proportions. There follows a ‘‘ Reply to M. Bracque- 
mond on the Question of the National Manufactories,” by M. 
Gerspach, who makes a very good showing for the Gobelins fac- 
tories, of which he has the charge. There are illustrations of the 
interior and exterior of the factory, with tapestry weavers and 
mosaic workers at their labors. M. Joseph Balmont describes 
a visit to the Moscow Exposition, and gives cuts of many fine 
works in metal. M. Doat examines the present state of the art 
of enamelling, with illustrations and examples of the designs 
composed by pupils of the National School of Decorative Arts ; 
correspondence from all parts of the world, and five large pho- 
tographic plates of designs in all branches of decoration, make 
up a magazine to which the publishers may refer with pride. 
Weare giad to learn that the publishers contemplate issuing a 
volume on the Modern Art of France, illustrated by these photo- 
gravures. Such a volume will be of the greatest benefit to de- 
signers everywhere. The same firm issues a series of Albums of 
** Designs and Models” of the various decorative arts, which we 
cannot too highly commend. The Textile Arts, stuffs, tapes- 
tries, embroideries, laces, and book-bindings, are treated of in 
an essay by M. A. de Champeaux, with about one hundred and 
fifty engravings, showing examples ranging from the early By- 
zantine period to the present day. Many of the older designs are 
of great beauty. Such is the mitre in embroidered silk of St. 
Thomas a Becket, which we represent herewith; celebrated 
tapestries of ‘‘ The Annunciation,” and other scenes from the life 
of the Virgin, formerly in the Spitzer collection, and others. 


THE ARTS OF METAL are treated of by M. Emile 
Molinier, and include goldsmiths’ work, jewelry, ironwork aad 
bronze. In this album we begin with specimens of Greek and 
Greco-Roman work, proceed to examples of Gothic hammered 
and chiselled reliquaries and wrought-iron grilles, and so on to 
the exquisite swords and other arms of the Renaissance, and to 
modern jewelry and table ware. 


THE ARTS OF FIRE, ceramics, glass and enamels, 
are treated of by M. T. de Wyzewa. Some examples of ancicnt 
pottery and glass come first ; then the curious wares of Oiron, re- 
liefs in the Palissy style, French and Italian faiences, ending 
with many excellent examples of Sevres and other European por- 
celains, and some select Japanese and Chinese designs. 


SCULPTURE IN WooDand furniture are written of by 
M. Alfred de Lostalot, who gives one hundred and sixty-four 
notable examples of wood-carving, inlaying and lacquering. 


DECORATIVE PAINTING, with an article by M. L. 
Roger-Milés, contains the largest number of engravings—two 
hundred—Egyptian, Assyrian, Pompeiian, Byzantine, Renais- 
sance, and modern. An album of decorative sculpture closes the 
series. The six volumes are strongly half bound in cloth, and 
together make a complete library of the decorative arts. They 
are inexpensive and may be bought separately, or complete, from 
Mr. J. W. Bouton, 8 West Twenty-eighth Street, New York. 





ARTISTIC ANATOMY. 


ANATOMY IN ART is a practical manual, by Mr. Jon- 
athan Scott Hartley, which should be in the hands of every 
sufficiently advanced student. Mr. Hartley has long been instruc- 
tor at the Art Students’ League of New York, and should be well 
known to readers of The Art Amateur from his articles on mod- 
elling, which are collected at the end of his book. In his “ In- 
troduction,” he repeats the advice given above, that the student 
should acquire a good knowledge of drawing and of the surface 
character and general construction of the figure before taking up 
the study of anatomy. This knowledge, he agrees with us in 
thinking, can be best obtained from a study of the model in 
action. Beginning with the skeleton, he describes and names the 
several bones, carefully denoting such parts as appear on the 
surface, and remarking that in the head, chest and back the bones 
control the external appearance, but in the limbs they only do so 
at the extremities. Passing to the muscular system, he laysdown 
the general principle of antagonism, separate sets of muscles 
being provided for the performance of opposite actions, the con- 
tractors being the antagonists of the extensors, the elevators of 
the depressors. The muscles of the back antagonize those of the 
front. When the two opposing sets act at once they maintain 
the body in a pose intermediate between the actions which each 
would produce if acting alone. Thus the muscular masses of 
the torso, when those at the back and those in front act together, 
keep the body erect on the pelvis. A chapter on equilibrium 
shows how easy it is for the inexperienced draughtsman to fail in 
representing the balance of a figure in actior. The centre of 
gravity is constantly changing position in such a figure. A chap- 
ter on the ‘‘ Head, Face and Neck” shows how the features and 
the body combine. Through the action of the sympathetic 
nerve to express emotion, when a person clenches the hand in 


passion, the muscles of the face show what is going on in his 
mind, and every muscle of his body acts in sympathy. Such 
actions can be best studied in children, as grown people have 
usualiy so well learned the lesson of self-control as to be inca- 
pable of much expressive action except under very strong excite- 
ment. Extended descriptions of the muscles of trunk and ex- 
tremities, hands and feet are given, and are illustrated by careful 
drawings and photographs from the nude model. Other sec- 
tions show how fat and skin modify the muscular forms, some- 
times producing an actual prominence above the knee-cap, in 
fatty persons ; and one on veins speaks especially of the promi- 
nent veins of the legs and arms. Mr. Hartley's remarks on pro- 
portion are worthy of careful reading. By comparing the Venus 
de Medici with the Venus of Milo he shows that slight changes 
in proportion (each figure being eight heads high) may result in 
a very great change of expression, and how by pushing the con- 
trast farther, as in Doré’s Don Quixote and Sancho Panza, we 
may easily reach the ridiculous without being untrue to nature 
Comparing Byzantine and Gothic sculpture, in which wholly 
unnatural extremes of long and short figures were indulged in, 
with the Greek sculpture of Pheidias and his contemporaries, he 
demonstrates that we have an absolute standard of proportion in 
the latter; yet it is not sufficient for beauty, for the stiff, archaic 
figures from A®gina conform to it, and are, notwithstanding, 
rather ugly than beautiful. We would earnestly recommend that 
the student, after he has made sufficient progress in drawing 
from the living model, and when he feels that a knowledge of 
anatomy will help him to make further progress, to get this 
excellent work of Mr. Hartley’s, and also some elementary book 
on comparative anatomy. (J.S. Hartley, 145 W. 55 St., New York.) 


EDUCATIONAL. 


ENGLISH COMPOSITION, by Barrett Wendell, is a 
book for which many of those into whose hands it will naturally 
come will find reason to be thankful. The author reduces the 
masses of rules, exceptions, examples, and the like, usually 
given in books of this class, to a few that are easily understood 
and remembered. He writes of these in a familiar, perhaps a 
trifle Zoo colloquial manner. He gives plenty of examples, drawn 
in part from what everybody acknowledges to be good literature, 
and in part from what appears such to its authors only—the ex- 
ercises of Harvard students who-happen to be his pupils. He 
seems to us to insist too much on the distinction between spoken 
and written language ; he needlessly repeats perfectly plain prop- 
ositions ; he seems to prefer rather vague definitions of his own 
to the clearer ones that have become commonplaces of the text- 
books; he uses the dash very freely, and merely because he does 
not take the trouble to put his thoughts in proper order. But 
these faults, though occasionally exasperating, are as nothing 
when compared with the dulness of most works on his subject. 
We would commend especially to young writers his remarks on 
the variability of good usage in living languages; on the unde- 
sirability of a loose, happy-go-lucky style ; on the various ways of 
denoting connection of ideas, and on the necessity of writing for 
the average man, and not for the instruction of a particular class. 
(Charles Scribner’s Sons.) 


CHATS WITH GIRLS ON SELF-CULTURE, by Eliza 
Chester. It is seldom that a didactic book is so delightfully read- 
able as this; and its precepts are evidently based upon successful 
practice rather than meretheory. The opening chapter is devoted 
to an entertaining exposition of the subject, and the second is 
entitled, ‘‘ A Word About the Body.’’ Interesting reminiscences 
and anecdotes are introduced with tact and purpose. The most 
judicious suggestions are made regarding education , suggestions 
that are applicable to those who depend upon large means—and to 
those who depend upon small means. There are examples of 
mistakes that the inexperienced, the sentimental and the morbid 
are likely to make. There is a chapter on Dull Girls and a 
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chapter on Clever Girls. There is encouragement and there is 
warning. It would be hard to find in the book anything that 
the most captious could condemn, from any known standpoint. 
(Dodd, Mead & Co.) 


PHYSICAL DEVELOPMENT AND EXERCISE FOR WOM- 
EN, by Mary Taylor Bissel, M.D. The author is professor of 
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hygiene inthe Woman’s Medical College of New York City, and 
knows well what counsel her sex is in need of. She has written 
in popular language, and those who will can easily understand it 


There would’never be any question as to the will, if all women 
could but know that beauty depends upon physical development 
and perfect health rather than upon fashion and cosmetics. The 
illustrations that help to explain the chapter on ** Practical Sug- 
gestions” are from photographs of ladies in gymnastic costumes ; 
and the doctor, in her preface, thanks them for the aid that they 
have given her. ‘* Ways and means of exercise,” such as rowing, 
swimming, riding, walking and playing tennis are discussed. 
There is much in this little book to encourage the faint-hearted 
and much to restrain the over-zealous, All through one can per- 


ceive that the medical lore is seasoned with tact and experience 
(Dodd, Mead & Co.) 

THE ITALIAN-ENGLISH AND ENGLISH-ITALIAN 
DicTIONARY of W. James and G. Grassi; the French-English 
and English-French Dictionary of Mr. James and A, Mol, 
and the English-German Pocket Dictionary by J. E. Wessely, 


the two former especially, may be recommended as sufficiently 
full for all ordinary purposes, clear in their definitions and care- 
fully accented and marked for pronunciation. A ‘‘ Thumb” 
English Dictionary, for the vest-pocket, gives a large number of 
technical and other terms, such as may ordinarily be misapplied 
or misspelled. (F. A. Stokes Co.) 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


MR. JAMES L, BOWES, author of Japanese Marks and 
Seals, has sent us a copy of his privately circulated ** Vindication 
of the Decorated Pottery of Japan,’’ which contains an account of 
a controversy between himself and Professor Morse, of Salem, as 
to the relative value of decorated and undecorated Japarese wares 
Professor Morse holds to the ideas of the Japanese connoisseurs, 
members of the celebrated tea-clubs, who chiefly admire, or per- 
haps we should say reverence, the rude but characteristic stone 
wares of an early period, with brown, gray or mottled glazes. 
Mr. Bowes, on the contrary, believes in decorated, Satsuma, 
Kioto and Hizen wares, and gives the palm of excellence to the 
seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. We believe that there is 
much to be said on both sides. A fine piece of Kaga or Hizen 
ware, like those so charmingly illustrated in colors by Mr. Bowes, 
is certainly a beautiful object ; but a brown tea-jar may be more 
effective as bric-A-brac, and it is easy to conceive that in the eyes 
of the members of a tea-club, age and association may give it a 
value that the mere artistic ware may not have. But, in any 
case, we may congratulate the connoisseurs to whom Mr. Bowes 
has sent copies of his handsomely illustrated brochure. 


AMERICAN LEADS AT WHIST, with directions for 
play, by Fisher Ames, is a vest-pocket pamphlet giving informa- 
tion as to the new system of whist-playing, by which partners 
know better than before the character and number of the suit 
that has been led from, and therefore can play more intelligently. 
The new system is very clearly explained by the autho:. 
(Charles Scribner’s Sons.) 


MATRIMONIAL ADVICE, by H. McVickar, is a pretty 
booklet bound in china silk decorated with apple-blossoms, and 
contains practical and laconic advice in an amusing shape for 
‘‘ the contracting parties.’’ Although comic, it is sound, and may 
be as valuable as if its broad pages were closely filled with serious 
admonitions. The quaint illustrations, colored and uncolored, 
do a great deal to clinch the meaning of the humorous text. 
(Geo. M. Allen & Co.) 


THE MODERN COOK BOOK, compiled by Mrs. T. J. 
Kirkpatrick, will prove invaluable to inexperienced housekeepers. 
The illustrations are numerous and helpful. The book is a paper 
cover octavo, but so comprehensive that more than six pages are 
required for a complete index. (Crowell & Kirkpatrick.) 


FOR BOYS AND GIRLS. 


AMONG THE CAMPS; or, Young People’s Stories of the 
War, by Thomas Nelson Page. The little heroes and heroines 
that figure here are children of the Confederacy, whose homes are 
in the midst of contending forces. A Christmas story comes first, 
and touchingly tells how the little ones try to make the best of 
their unaccustomed deprivations and hardships. Inthe next story 
a little girl in trying to save her kitty from danger enlists the 
sympathies of a squad of Federal soldiers, who nobly rally to 
heraid. The frontispiece illustrates a thrilling adventure of a bey 
who has captured an escaped thoroughbred. Pickets close on 
each side fire ; but the smoke, from their respective muskets ap- 
pears asa single cloud from under which boy and horse, with 
heads ducked low, come out to dash away beyond aim. The 
illustrations are all good, and the stories will give children a clear 


idea of some of the local influences cf the late war. (Charles 
Scribner's Sons, ) 
LITTLE MARJORIE’S LOVE STorRy, by Marguerite 


Bouvet, is pretty and pathetic. Marjorie and her little brother 
are orphans cared for by a lonely and prematurely oid Madem- 
oisells who lives in alittle French village. Marjorie has a pale, 
plain face and a warm, loving heart ; her little brother is just 
the reverse ; but he is a musical genius, and at an early age be- 
gins to sing like an angel. A Monseigneur hears him and takes 
him toa great city tostudy. Marjorie isdesolate without him ; 
and when, after a while, she learns that he is to sing a solo in the 
famous cathedral, she walks all the way there in the dead of win- 
ter. Her strength would have given out at the last moment, 
only that it was revived upon seeing her brother and hearing his 
voice. After the service, she waits outside in the snow to join 
him. When she sees him coming with the throng, she springs 
to his side ; but so poor and pitiful does she look that he calls 
her a beggar and orders her away. Haunted with remorse all 
that night, he hurries in the morning to the cathedral only to 
find the sexton taking his sister’s lifeless form from the snowy 
pathway. (A.C. McClurg & Co.) 


POETRY AND VERSE. 


IDLE VERSES IDLY WRIT, by Frank Chaffee, is a 
collection of rather pleasing little jingles without rhyme or 
reason, but better nonsense, as a rule, than their title would seem 
to imply. Among the best are: ‘‘My Neighbor,” whom the 
poet declares he loves better than the Prayer-book teaches ; and 
** My Florist’s Bill,” ‘‘ Baskets for Natalie,”’ ‘* Violets for Bee- 
bee.” Somewhat similar as to sense or the absence of it, but 
cleverly written, are Lays OF A LAWYER, by W. Bard Mc- 
Vickar. Judging from the number of love poems among these 
lays, Mr. McVickar's briefs must all have been billet-doux. Both 
are pretty little booklets, and are bound in white and red. (Geo. 
Allen & Co.) 


ODES, LYRICS AND SONNETS, from the poetic works 
of James Russell Lowell, include the ‘‘Commemoration Ode,’ 
‘** Agassiz” and ** Under the Old Elm,” and a rich collection of 
songs and sonnets which readers will be glad to have in this 
pretty and cheap edition, whose cover in white and green, gilded 
lining paper, and ee ot pages, are worthy of Lowell's 

¢ Co.) 


muse. (Houghton Mifflin 
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TREATMENT OF DESIGNS. 


THE SICK PUPPY. (PLATE NO. 1.) 


<M O facilitate correct outlining, it 
will be well to divide the surface of 
this picture and the surface used for 
a copy in four equal — by draw- 
ing upon each one horizontal and 
one vertical line. Much care must 
be taken with the proportions of 
the dog ; and the cradle, being in 
oblique perspective, is exacting. 
The head of the dog is painted in 
a positive manner, and will not be 
so likely to suffer injustice as the 
body, whose development depends 
upon nice gradations of more or 
less neutral color. In using oils, 
raw umber, burnt Sienna and cobalt may first be thinned, re- 
spectively, with turpentine and applied to the body of the dog 
after the manner of delicate shading, the canvas represent- 
ing the light. The form of the dog may thus be perfectly 
brought out before white or any heavy color is used, and the 
tentative manipulations that are so fatal to actual painting will 
be avoided. Next, burnt Sienna, raw umber, rose madder, white, 
yellow ochre and black may be used to paint the background 
down to where the rug begins to appear ; the last three will give 
the olive tints. The background should be painted entirely 
across the head of the cradle, which may afterward be brought 
out with Naples yellow and white touched heavily where there is 
light and thinly where there is shadow. As the background 
comes up around the cat and dog, it must be brought thinly upon 
them and not abruptly against them. They may now be painted, 
and finished, with the exception of what touching up they will 
need after the rug is painted. A little cadmium yellow, besides 
the colors named, will be needed in the head of the dog; and 
Vandyck brown in the warmest shades of the cat. The coolest 
tints on the body of the latter will need cobalt, yellow ochre and 
white. A little rose madder may be added for the pinkish neutral 
tint on the head. It isa nice matter to vary neutral tints prop- 
erly. The positive colors are easily matched. The general red- 
dish shades of the rug may be painted in plain with rose madder, 
burnt Sienna and white, and carried across the open part of the 
cradle, as the colors in that are about the same. he bluish 
tints already in use will serve in the border of the rug. It will be 
easier to let the ground colors dry, and freshen them up with 
poppy oil before marking in the pattern. This will only need 
thin colors touched on consistently. The cradle and its contents 
may be painted last. The little invalid, the pillow and the white 
spread will need the colors that were used on the mother without 
so much burnt Sienna and yellow. 








STUDY OF ROSES. (PLATES 2 AND 3.) 


THE petal and leaf forms should be sketched on dry, 
water-color paper of good quality. Whatman’s Imperial, N— 
slight grain—is most suitable. In the first stage plate, consider- 
able of the sketching is left without being filled out with color, so 
that its character may be observed. It is best to use a light lead- 
pencil to get the principal points before tracing with color. 
Pale rose madder is used for the outlines of the petals, zinober 
green 1 for the leaves and stems, where they are decided in tone, 
and these two colors will mix and give neutral tints like those 
marking the outlines shown between the principal mass and the 
rose down on the left. When these color outlines have dried, the 
paper should be evenly and thoroughly dampened on the back 
and stretched. The background should be washed in first, with 
thin black, as far as required for the first stage. Let it come 
well up on the neutral parts of the roses and leaves. The light- 
est local colors of petals and leaves should be washed on next. 
Rose madder is the color for the former; for the latter, zinober 
greens may be used, or vert emeraude may be warmed with cad- 
mium yellow or cooled with new blue to suit the different tones. 
A little pale, yellow green is carried into some of the rose petals. 
Where more neutral effect is needed on the petals, a bluish green 
will unite with the rose madder and give it. The finished picture 
should be looked at to see what washes are required on the roses, 
stems, and leaves that are merely outlined, as it is an advantage 
to put on all first washes at one time. They are only left out of 
the first plate in order to show the method of outlining with color. 
In laying the deep rose madder on the roses, the brush must not 
be so freely charged. Burnt umber should be added daintily to 
the very strongest shades, also to the dark, warm portions of the 
leaves. After doing this much, it is, time to follow the finished 
picture altogether. The background vishes must be completed 
that the entire effect may be studied. Rose madder is added to 
the black where it is pinkish and new blue where it is purplish. 
If the paper is not still damp, it must be dampened again on the 
back before this background wash is resumed. This is especially 
important for fading off tints like those high up at the left. For 
the strongly accented work required in finishing up, dry r is 
better. If the lights have not been sufficiently spared, little can 
be done by wetting and blotting out. The best thing to use isa 
clean, angular edge of a good velvet rubber. 





TWO CARVED WOODEN SPOONS. 3 


THE selection of woods for small articles to be carved 
or decorated with fretwork is of the greatest importance to the 
amateur. The timber must be close and compact, and not liable 
to splinter or warp either with variations of heat or moisture. 
The great maple (Aser pseudoplatanus), also called sycamore and 
mock plane tree, sometimes is of uniform color, and sometimes 
it is very beautifully curled and mottled. It is the best-known 
wood for bowls, spoons, forks, Fon gaia et and similar objects 
to be decorated with carving. he ancient and interesting wine- 
bowls that are known as mazers were made of the knots and 
roots of the maple-tree, it being especially prized for its veined 
and mottled grain. Maple does not contain any of those hard 
particles which are injurious to tools. Lancewood (Guatteria 
virgata) is very close and uniform in grain, tough and elastic, 
but it does not carve so well into small ornaments ; yet it is ex- 
cellent for small articles that are to be decorated with fretwork, 
as in the case of the first spoon in our illustration. For this pro- 
cure a piece of lancewood six inches long, two inches wide, and 
two inches and a half thick; this, if properly managed, will cut 
into two spoons, The wood should be planed, and smoothed 
on both sides. 

The front view of the bowl and the shape of the handle 
should be traced on both sides of the wood—not the design—so 
that there isa bowl at each opposite end. ‘The bowl is one inch 
deep, and should be the first part of the work considered. The 
wood, being flat on both sides, can be more securely held under 
the clamps. The making of the bow! being the heaviest part of 
the work, it is necessary that it should be fastened down very 
securely. Take a half-inch curved gouge and cut away the wood 
from right to left and left to right, cutting very little wood at a 
time, until you have sunk the bowl to the desired depth. Now 
with a straight, wide, curved gouge cut away the sides. Great 
care must be taken not to splinter or split the wood. Should 


you do so, be it ever so slightly, the defect will show itself when 
you thin the reverseside down. A blemish inthe bow] will make 
it practically worthless, as it is likely to split apart altogetner. 
Clean out the shape as smoothly as you can with any tools 
that are handiest, care being taken to keep the bottom uniform, 
avoiding hills and holes. The final smoothing can be done with 
a bent riffel file and glass paper secured to the end of a stick ; 
the scratches can be removed with a cabinet-maker’s half-round 
moulding scra 
The bowls 


r. 
ing finished, the spoons are now sawn apart. 
The work should be held by its middle in the vice. Saw half 
way through ; turn it round and saw the other half. A good 
deal of the shaping of the outside of the bowl may be done 


























laid on the horse. To saw out the design holes must be drilled 
in the places to be taken out of the interior ; the saw is loosened 
at the bottom, put through the hole and 1efastened, and so on 
until all the pieces to come out of the centre are fretted. The 
saw is worked in a perpendicular manner, the right hand grasp- 
ing the handle underneath the horse and worked up and down 
between the two prongs. The left hand is laid on the work to 
guide it, according to the lines to be sawn. The shape of the 
handle should now be sawn out. The reason this was not done 
before was to give the work strength and convenience for hold- 
ing in the vice. The beading around the handle should now be 
marked off and shaped with a six-inch, half-round, smooth file. 
The lines to part the beading from the handle car be made with 
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(SEE THE DIRECTIONS GIVEN 


with the saw, care being taken not to saw too close. The work 
must be held by the handle, which should be left rather thick. 

Now, with an eight-inch half-round rasp the work may be 
speedily shaped. ‘is operation should not be carried too far, 
as the work thins down it will be found too severe. The handle 
should next be rasped down to about three sixteenths of an inch, or 
less, according to the size of the spoon and condition of the wood. 
The whole is now ready to be glass papered and scraped. 

The design should now be drawn on the back of the handle. 
We say on the back, because while piercing the design the 
bowl would not allow the work to lie flat on the fretwork horse. 
This ‘‘ horse’ isa piece of wood cut out in the form of a boot- 
jack, with a screw to fasten it to the table, the two prongs pro- 
jecting over the table. 

The fretwork is done as follows ; The wood to be worked is 
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a parting or V tool; likewise the laps of the design. The whole 
can now be smoothed with oo glass paper, and the polish given. 
The polish is given by rubbing (burnishing) witha piece of ivory, 
bone or hard wood. Do not rub too hard or you wil] mark the 
work ; rub lightly and continually—the more rubbing the better 
the polish. Should you require the handle of the spoon curved, 
this can be done by steaming. Wrapa piece of rag around the bow]. 
This is to keep the moisture from it. Steam only the handle. 
Take a piece of board a little wider and longer than the spoon ; 
nail a piece of lath crosswise where the curve of the handle 
should come on one piece of board; nail on the other board 
a piece where the end of the handle will come; place the spoon 
between the boards and clamp together ; then put the spoon in 
a warm place to dry for about twenty-four hours or more, accord- 
ing to the density of the wood. 

















CORRESPONDENCE. 


DIRECTIONS FOR PAINTING IN'PASTEL. 


S. P., ““ SUBSCRIBER,” CHICAGO, AND OTHERS.— The 
following full directions are given, according to request, for 
painting in pastels ‘‘ The Lighthouse,” by Mr. Beyle, published 
in the November number of The Art Amateur, and the ‘‘ Winter 
Landscape,” by Bruce Crane, given in December. 

The Lighthouse.—Draw in the lighthouse and the rock and 
the horizon with the flat side of your pastel crayon; cover the 
sky portion with a deep blue (be careful not to get it too dark). 
Over this, near the horizon line, put on some red, and over that 
gray blue, allowing your darker color to show through in places. 
For the clouds, use some blue gray under a warm gray. Put on 
the light edges firmly with a warm yellowish color (it is not white) 
and drag this color backward into your other color, letting it 
blend gradually. The moon can be made with light yellow under 
a very light gray. Be careful not to get the darks around this 
light spot too dark. Do not have any hard edges, but blend all 
parts into each other. 

The distant rock is made with dark blue and purple. The 
rock on which the lighthouse stands needs a rather bright blue 
under the browns. For the lighthouse, use dark gray blue for 
shadows, light blue gray for the lights. A little red with a very 
light yellow touch in the centre will give the effect of the light. 

For the water, green should be put on under the gray. Vari- 
ous shades of blue gray are necessary, and many light tints for 
the reflection ofthe moon. Only a few touches toward the cen- 
tre should be put on with white, and that must be a warm white. 
The darkest shadows should be made with a dark gray biue, with 
here and there a few touches of the darkest shade of that color. 
For the red reflection, use the same color that you used in paint- 
ing the light, and let this color fade gradually into the other. 

This study could also be painted on cartridge paper, by allow- 
ing the paper itself to represent the clouds, adding only the darker 
notes and the light at the top. This must, however, be done 
carefully and with nice judgment, and the paper must not be too 
prominent. The clouds must look like clouds, and not like paper 
imitations of clouds. 








The Winter Landscape.—Draw in, first, the promi- 
nent parts of the picture, very much the same as indicated in the 
first painting of the water-color study. 

You can buy all the purples necessary to paint this study. 
Paint the sky first. For the upper portion, use light, cool grays 
over warmer grays. You can almost match this color if you have 
a large box of colurs. Put your purple on directly, using the 
long side of your crayon; rub the upper color into the purple by 
running your finger along the edge until the colors are sufficiently 
blended ; then put in the streak of cadmium yellow and the 
deep purple for the distance. This same purple should be used 
as an undertone for the trees on the left. Let most of your 
grays in this study be cool grays. 

For the houses, use purple under the brown in the darkest 
shadow , for the roof use different shades of cool gray. For 
the ice use a yellow tone, and perhaps some pinkish tone under 
your cool color, and then work in the bit of purple reflection. 

Put in the trees with a hard brown crayon; draw them care- 
fully, and avoid putting in too much detail. 

Let your road become grayer and more purple as it recedes, 
and let it blend gradually with the distant hills. Be careful not 
to have the white in the foreground too glaring. It can be made 
by using the lightest tint of your cool gray, with a little white 
over. The shadows in the foreground are made with light pur- 
ple under the gray. Be careful not to have any hard edges to 
your shadows here, but rub them together with your fingers. 
Do not attempt to make your pastel work look like the water- 
color, and so do nottry to imitate all the little accidents of the 
water-color. Only aim to get the general truth of the thing and 
the relative values. 


D. W. S.—We should say that working in pastel on 
a solar print would not give a good result, and certainly never-an 
artistic one. We believe that the so-called ‘‘ pastel” portraits 
which are advertised for ‘‘ $15, including the frame,’’ are done in 
this way, but no one could ever take them to be anything but 
colored solar prints. 


S. P.—(1) While many persons believe that pastels 
cannot be fixed except at a sacrifice of their brilliancy, there are 
others who use the “‘ fixatif” prepared by F. Weber & Co., 1125 
Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, after the recipe of Dr. Albert, of 
Munich, and are satisfied with it. Two fixatifs are really em- 
ployed in this process, an atomizer being used each time; the 
first preparation is to prevent the lighter tints of the pastel from 
getting dark when the second preparation is used. Full partic- 
ulars will be sent on application to Messrs. F. Weber & Co. 
(2) The interview with Mr. Harper Pennington, who is very 
successful in pastel portraiture, given in the December issue of The 
Art Amateur, no doubt will afford you some valuable suggestions 
on the subject. 


A. M.G., “OLD SUBSCRIBER.”—To paint “ Good- 
Morning” (published in December), first sketch in the out- 
line of the opening out of which the dog is looking. This 
will help you in drawing the dog. Get the general proportion 
of the length of the head compared with the rest of the body 
and the legs. Notice the triangular shape of the head, and be 
careful to preserve it in your drawing. Then sketch in the 
paws of the dog. 

Paint the background first ; for the dark, use some deep red 
and some dark shade of blue (ultramarine)—be careful not to 
take too dark a tone—and over these some brown. For the 
wood use blue gray, with touches of yellow, and toward the up- 
per parf some light shades of raw Sienna may be put on under 
the gray. Put in the little accents last with a hard crayon. 

The little piece of foreground is painted with a pale pink un- 
der a light gray, with a little additional cool color in the left- 
hand corner. 

If you have a large box of pastels, you will find the exact color 
for the browns on the dog, but they can also be obtained by 
putting on a raw sienna tone under a light brown. Blue gray 
is necessary for the lighter shadows and in places, as, for instance, 
under the head ; this grayshould be put over the brown. The 
white used for the lights should be a cool white to contrast with 
the warm color of the rest. 

In painting the ears, put the pink on first, and work the grays, 
light browns and white over it. Dragging the color into the 
background with your finger will give the soft, fluffy effect 
that is required. 

Now you are ready to put in the details of the head. Be care- 
ful to place them just where they belong. For the eyes use red 
under the brown. Put the high light on sharply. Draw and 
paint the nose and mouth with hard pastels. 


H. P. S., Boston.—In Pyrography (scorched wood- 
work) it is desirable to polish or varnish the surface of the object 
after it has been decorated. For first efforts, a coat or two of 
varnish will serve ; but for better work French polishing is the 
proper thing, and it may be done at home if one wishes to avoid 
the expense of placing it in the hands of acabinet-maker. Some- 





times, when the burning is deeply indented, it is preferable to put 
the polish on as evenly as possible with a soft brush in two or 
three applications, allowing it to dry thoroughly before putting 
on each additional coat of the polish. For French polishing in 
an ordinary way use a rubber of wool covered with a soft rag. 
Soak the wool with the polish, spread the rag over the wool, and 
smear it with a little linseed-oil of best quality. Next, rub the 
preparation into the wood lightly but firmly with a circudar 





(FOR T. B.) HINT FOR CUTTING 


CIRCLE. 


A PASTEBOARD 


motion, never allowing the rubber to remain stationary on the 
work while tacking, because in so doing one is apt to draw off the 
polish. In order to get rid of superfluous oil, and bring the polish 
to its proper brilliancy, a very little alcohol on a soft rag must be 
used, but the surface operated on must be quite dry before the 
spirit touches it, and the rubbing must be very gentle and slight. 
Time and continuous rather than hard pressure are necessary in 
French polishing, and the work must be done in a warm roon). 
Preparations in bottles are sold, which can be painted on and 
afterward rubbed down smoothly in a short time, but the results 
are not permanent. Before polishing, remove, with bread 
crumbs or rubber, any pencil or other marks, or they will show 
through the varnish. 


ARRANGING FLOWERS FOR PAINTING. 


B. T. S., Montreal—When a vessel is painted, it 
should be somewhat on the shadow side of the study and have one 
bit of concentrated light that will respond to the light on the 
flowers. Upright masses of flowers are sure to appear stiff. It 
is well, in arranging them for a study, to let some incline very 
much over the side of the vessel, and to let one or two fall on the 
surface below. A low spherical vessel is, in most cases, much 
preferable to a high vase. With trailing plants, the latter may 
be used to advantage, also with other objects in the foreground. 





LOUIS QUINZE HAND-MIRROR DECORATION FOR 
PYROGRAPHY. 


In painting a quantity of large flowers, care must be taken that 
they are not in straight lines or at decided angles. The following 
arrangement is in accordance with the general principles of de- 
sign, and it is a good one to keep in mind as a standard ; it must 
be regarded as suggestive, not as a rule: A few may be grouped 
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closely where the strongest light is to be concentrated, some may 
be massed with the leaves on the shaded side, one or more may 
be allowed to fall low and almost at right angles with those that 
are above, and a specimen that is not of the largest—partly 
blown, say—may rise higher than all the others. This last, as 
well as those detached below, will take away from the bulky ap- 
pearance of the central mass, without at all diverting its light 
and shade. 


A REQUEST THAT WILL BE GRANTED. 


SIR: I ama subscriber to The Art Amateur from 
its commencement, and I notice that in your announcement as 
to the subjects to be included during the coming year is animal 
painting, with colored plates, ‘‘if desired,” to show the stages of 
such a work (after the manner of Mr. Frank Fowler’s head 
study). Asan animal painter of some experience, and a regular 
exhibitor at the Royal Academy, I write to express the hope that 
you will give at least one such colored study ; and I do not think 
my request selfish, considering how much you have done for 
artists of every other branch of painting, and also that there are 
a very great many (both in America as well as here) besides 
myself who are deeply interested in animal painting. 

E, A. S. D., Barnes, England. 


PHOTO-ENGRAVED REPRODUCTIONS. 


F. B.—Drawings for the photo-engraving processes 
are usually made larger (usually a third) than the size of the plates 
required, in order that greater sharpness may be obtained by the 
reduction. (2) In all the photo-engraving processes, the first 
step is to obtain a photograph on gelatine treated with bichro- 
mate of potash, which will dissolve in warm water where not af- 
fected by the sunlight. The darks of a subject so photographed 
may be washed away, leaving the lights in relief. When this is 
done, the film of gelatine is dried, inked with printer’s ink by a 
roller, and a proof is taken from it. This proof is transferred to 
a zinc plate by pressure. The plateis then etched with weak 
etching acid, composed of nitric and muriatic acid and water in 
proportions which must be determined by experiment. When 
finished, it is to be printed from as a relief plate. The original 
photograph being from a negative image, the blacks and lights 
will be in their proper places. The process is best suited for 
copying rather bold crayon and pen-and-ink drawings. 


H. S. F.—The term “ photo-engraved” carries its 
meaning with it, we think. The process plate is made through 
the medium of photography ; but it is seldom acceptable without 
the more or less free use on it of the graver’s tool. 


PAINTING IN WATER-COLORS. 
B.F. J. and S. F. B.—The following is a good list for 


general use : Chinese white ; cadmium yellow (medium); cobalt 
blue ; rose madder ; vermilion ; Venetian red ; Vandyck brown ; 
lampblack. But this does not provide a full, rich green, nec- 
essary in landscape. All the greens obtainable from cobalt are 
dull, except, perhaps, at the yellow end of the scale. Prussian or 
Antwerp blue must, therefore, be added ; or, what amounts to 
the same thing, Hooker's green or green lake. The latter 
(the dark variety) usually requires mixture with some yellow. 
Hooker's green No. 2, a mixture of Prussian blue and yellow 
ochre, is available alone for grass and summer foliage. These 
greens must be used in strong, full washes ; otherwise they must 
be looked upon as liable to become faded or discolored. In land- 
scape painting, aureolin may be preferred to cadmium ; vermilion 
may be omitted, though very useful in compounding grays ; burnt 
Sienna or brun rouge may be substituted for Venetian red ; room 
should be made for a tube of raw Sienna if cadmium is retained 
instead of aureolin. Veronese or emerald green will be found ex- 
tremely useful, with cobalt, for blue green skies, and with a little 
rose madder and white for grayish foliage. Naples yellow, or, 
preferably, brilliant yellow (Winsor & Newton's) is useful in 
warm high lights; but cadmium with white and a little rose 
madder will take the place of either. 


Z.L. F., Robinson, Ill.—(1) “ Art of Landscape Paint- 
ing in Water-Colors’’ and ‘‘ The Art of Sketching from Nature”’ 
are both handbooks by Thomas L. Robotham, and are published 
in the Winsor and Newton series of handbooks on the fine arts, 
‘*A System of Water-Cclor Painting,’’ by Aaron Penley, in the 
same series is also excellent. These manuals can be obtained at 
almost any store where artists’ materials are sold. (2) Notice that 
the leafless trees that stand out distinctly should be painted with 
a small sable brush upon dry surface. Where there is no sharp- 
ness of outline, it is quite as well to work on a damp undertint. 
The paper is not dampened for the first washes, as in wet, 
water-color painting, but when one tint is laid upon another, the 
dampness of the one that has precedence tends to soften the final 
effect of the whole. 





THE PAINTING OF REFLECTIONS 1N WATER. 


E. B., Chicago.—Reflections in water never show as 
much detail or as great a range of values as the objects reflected. 
Reflections of dark objects are transparent—that is, they allow 
the bottom, if the water is shallow, to show through ; those of 
white or bright things are opaque. In drawing reflections of 
white clouds, for example, or of the clear sky, in nearly calm 
water, the slightest movements of the surface are of account as 
disturbing the otherwise distinct image ; but the reflections of 
dark trees and rocks and the surface of the water within them 
are not so plain, because the eye penetrates the water to some 
depth, often, in shallow streams, to the bottom. When the 
water is muddy, the reflections of objects in shadow are, of 
course, more distinct. Shadows falling on the water have the 
same effect as dark reflections, only slighter; but where the 
shadow falls on the reflection the result is very marked, the 
water is quite transparent, and shows its own color or that of 
the stones, etc., at its bottom. 


SUNDRY QUERIES ANSWERED. 

M. P.—At the National Gallery, London, it was said 
that the policeman on guard before the ‘‘ Ansidei” Raphael got 
softening of the brain from hearing every fresh visitor repeat the 
same words, ‘‘ What! seventy thousand pounds for that pic- 
ture,’’ which shows that lavish expenditure of money does not in 
itself necessarily promote reverence. The habit of venerating 
objects because of their cost isan insidious one that attacks 
many who ought to know better. The proverb that “‘ the actual 
value of a thing is just as much as it will bring” is one of the 
worst of heresies. Pictures are too often bought and sold just 
as stocks and shares are handled, and their buyers have not 
necessarily proved a taste for art by their purchases. 


S. S.—There is no better way to remove ou and 
grease stains than with a hot iron. Lay several folds of brown 
paper over and under the fan, and pass the hot iron over the 
whole, changing the paper as often as may be necessary. Ben- 
zine or turpentine will help to soften the stain. 
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ANTHONY.—To paint over a solar print in water- 
colors it is necessary to use opaque colors; the ordinary moist 
water-colors which come in small tubes. These are rendered 
—“—- by diluting with silver white and adding plenty of water 
for the first washes. Be careful not to repaint any one part until 
it is quite dry. The shadows may be put in quite as thickly as 
the lighter parts. Frame the picture under glass with a light gray 
or buff mat. 


F. F., Chicago.—E. M. G., whose full address we will 
send, if you wish, advises you to fasten your velvet or plush toa 
drawing board, at the corners, with thumb tacks, and then to 
place the board on an easel. Use a mahl stick, resting it upon 
the side of the drawing board. If the piece of material is large, 
a portiére, for instance, the end of the mahl-stick must be cov- 
ered with wadding, or the material may be injured. You can do 
more beautiful and durable work by using oil colors, using tur- 
pentine as a medium if any is needed. 


T. L. B., Joliet, Ill.—(1) To decorate a shelf under a 
mirror make a cover to fit the top accurately and hang down 
about six inches. The fringe-should add two inches to this 
depth. The cover should be billiard cloth on top, but the hang- 
ing portion may be plush, and the fringe may be of silk balls ter- 
minating in gilded brass beads. The bottom may be cut into 
some graceful shape, but we think the straight line preferable. 
You can embroider or paint the valance ad /2bitum. For color, 
let the felt be terra-cotta and the valance deep copper. (2) Your 
old-fashioned sofa will look well upholstered with corduroy of 
light grayish brown tone; or you can probably buy three pat- 
terns, already decorated, and of suitable material, which will fit 
into the three divisions of the back. 


Mrs. G. L. B. can get all the materials she needs by 
writing to the dealers who advertise artists’ supplies in our col- 
umns. It might be well to ask several firms to send her their cata- 
logues. (2) We do not undeistand about what kind of *‘ French 
decorative art’’ she wishes for information. Let her please be 
more explicit. 


R. E. S., Newport, Ind.—To copy in oils or water- 
colors an illustration from a magazine and offer the same for 
sale as original work is immoral, obviously, and would be likely to 
involve the artist in a lawsuit, whether the illustration had been 
copyrighted or not. If an illustration or engraving is copyrighted, 
it is necessary to obtain the consent of the owner of the copyright, 
and, if he requires it, credit must be given on the picture. 


S. L., Montreal.—In many flowers, especially those 
having red tones for the local color, a bluish tone is apparent in 
those pars in shade. The use of d/ue, in such tones, generally 
produces colors not in harmony with the true color of the flower, 
often inclining too much toward a cold, disagreeable purple, 
which in most cases deadens the colors of the entire study. Mr. 
Ross Turner advises the use of 4/ack instead, as the basis for the 
tone ; the effect will be much truer, and more agreeable to the eye. 
The cool gray of the black, in contrast with the transparent warm 
colors in the light, will produce the bluish effect desired. 


S. E., Montreal.—Usually, the clouds may Be painted 
on the sky while it is yet wet ; and they may thus be united in it 
by having their edges a little softened. But where the lights of 
the clouds are to be made. with sharp, well-defined edges, these 
lights may be best produced by being placed in when the first flat 
painting is quite dry. Distances may usually be painted with 
the same tints as those used in the sky, somewhat strengthened, 
however, by deeper gray tones. 


AMATEUR.—In making pen drawings for publication, 
provide yourself with the best pens to be obtained. Steel pens 
are always best, making smoother, finer and more even lines 
than any others. Gillott’s Nos. 170 and 200 are very useful. 
Drawings should always be made much larger than the plate to 
be engraved. For the more sketchy styles of work one third 
larger will answer. But for all careful and finished work, the 
drawing should never be less than twice the length and twice the 
breadth of the desired plate. A great saving of time is accom- 
plished by at first laying in the darker masses perfectly black with 

nor brush, and afterward getting the gradations by drawing 
in white lines with the pen ; use for this purpose Winsor & New- 
ton’s best flake white. Never go over a line the second time un- 
til the first is perfectly dry. iggins’s water-proof India ink is 
preferred by most professional draughtsmen. Bear in mind al- 
so the following cautions : 

Do not make your drawings in reverse. 

Make sets of drawings to the same scale when ible. 

Never cross-hatch or re-enforce a line or lighten with white 
until the lines previously drawn have become perfectly dry. 

Leave no pencil. marks or any lines, dots or blotches that are 
not to come out in the plate ; but in removing any of these, be 
careful not to disturb any of the lines of the drawing. 

Have a blotting-pad always under the hand. It will keep your 
copy clean ; but never use it to take up ink from your drawing. 

Always leave a margin of half an inch around the drawing, so 
that it may be tacked to the camera-board without injury. 





CHINA PAINTING QUERIES. 


READER, Quebec.—We presume that you refer to the 
heads of cherubs, after Boucher, published last month in The 
Art Amateur (page 42). The group would do very well for the 
heading of a menu stand ; the word ‘‘ Menu”’ in fancy letters 
should be placed under the single head in the left-hand corner. 
The design would be too large for guest menu stands; but it 
would answer well for daily family use, where one or two of 
such, in china, would suffice. In order to make the china easy 
to write on, it should be tinted with vellum below the heads. 
The dividing line should be in gold ; it can be softened by a line 
of dots above and below it; or some little fancy device might 
serve the same ag! anon Flesh painting looks best in Dresden 
colors. In using these, set your palette with Pompadour red, 
canary or Albert yellow, air blue, Brunswick black, chestnut 
brown and yellow brown; the last two will serve for the hair, 
modified with a little black. Make a soft, sky-like background 
with air blue and black. The word ‘‘ Menu” should be in gold, 
and the surface painted on should be large enough to admit of a 
band of gold all around the stand. The band can be plain or 
fanciful and serves the purpose of a frame, It will readily be 
seen that the little group is also well suited for decorating an 
endless number of faucy trifles; it can be painted on bolting 
cloth, silk, satin and other fabrics. 


E. M. D., Marshall, Ill. —Your work will need at least 
two firings, as the gold cannot be put over the tint before firing. 
The simplest plan is to cover the china with the tint, and then 
have it fired before drawing the design. If after painting you 
dry the colors thoroughly in the oven, - can outlinein gold 
with safety, being careful not to run the gold onto the color. 
Should you wish to vein the leaves, scrape away the color be- 
neath with a steel eraser. If a broad band of gold is to be put 


around the edges or at the base of the cup,. paint it on before the 
piece is fired at all, first wiping the tint away from where the 
gold is to be placed ; the advantage being that if the gold needs 
retouching it can be done before the second firing, 


E. B. S., Chicago.—The high lights of your Jacque- 
minot Roses may be painted with rose Pompadour. For the deep 
red use rouge laqueux, shaded with purple No. 2, and gray noir 
mixed. The colors of this rose cannot be obtained with one fir- 
ing. Use the same colors in painting the second time, taking the 
greatest care not to paint the colors too thick, or they will chip 
off. If the rose Pompadour fires the first time much too light, add 
a little rouge laqueux for the second firing. ; 


A SUBSCRIBER, Montreal, asks: (1) How would you 
paint on unglazed china ? It is a “‘ five o’clock,”’ tea-set I have an 
order for. Would you use the Royal Worcester or only the La- 
croix colors ? 

(2) How would you use the Roman gold unfluxed. I can get 
it more easily here than the fluxed ; and the Sartonous matt gold— 
how should it be used ? I have tried it and it comes right off 
after the firing. 

(3) Kindly tell me the use of *‘ flux.’’ I took lessons in this, in 
painting in Springfield last summer and the “‘ flux” did not come 
under consideration at all. What is it for, and how is it used ? 

(1) You cannot use either Royal Worcester or Lacroix colors 
on unglazed china. The colors specially prepared for painting 
on biscuit china (painting under the glaze, this is called) take a 
far stronger heat than either of these. The glaze in this proc- 
ess is laid over the colors when the painting is finished and be- 
comes very brilliant after the firing. Painting under the glaze 
requires special knowledge, it being a distinct branch of ceramic 
decoration. The colors for the most part look entirely different 
before the firing to what they do afterward. 

(2) The unfluxed Roman, or matt gold, is treated in precisely 
the same manner as the fluxed gold. You might perhaps adda 
little more fat oil. It can be used on any kind of china, but is 
tg intended for those makes that have a soft glaze, such as 
ivory white ware, because a soft glaze absorbs less gold when it 
is unfluxed. The reason your gold rubbed off was probably be- 
cause it was underfired. Unless sufficiently fired, gold will, un- 
der the burnishing process, invariably rub off in patches. 

(3) Flux is not used in ordinary overglaze painting except for 
tinting grounds. Then it is employed very sparingly, about an 
eighth in proportion to the quantity of color required, besides 
equal parts of tinting oil and spirits of turpentine, to thin the 
tint sufficiently for spreading easily on the surface to be tinted. 


ALICE, Jacksonville, Fla—(1) If the Royal Worcester 
colors are in powder they need only to be ground (until quite 
smooth) with fat oil and spirits of turpentine. Perhaps you have 
added to them flux intended for transparent pigments ; this 





RENAISSANCE PANEL FOR WOOD-CARVING. 


treatment would glaze them surely. When painting with matt 
colors, to obtain a very delicate tint and yet keep it opaque, in- 
stead of thinning the color itself to make it sufficiently light, mix 
with it matt white, just asin gouache water-color painting you 
would employ Chinese white. We may give another hint for pre- 
serving an Opaque effect. Instead of erasing the vellum ground 
within the lines of the design, have it fired first ; then draw the 
design and paint over the ground. It should be remembered 
that if Lacroix colors are used for painting on the vellum ground 
they will fire with a glaze as usual, in spite of the gouache ground 
beneath them. (2) If you refer to vitrifiable colors on glass, they 
must certainly be fired. These colors are specially prepared to 
fire at a much lower heat than is necessary for china. Sucha 
degree of heat would simply melt the glass itself. 


Mrs. R. A. G., Centerville, Ia.—If the smoky discol- 
oration on the Worcester vases rescued from a burning dwelling 
will not wash off, we fear it has been burnt in from the excessive 
heat. If this is the case there is no remedy. You might conceal 
the defects on the plain parts with clouded gold, which must. of 
course, be fired in the usual way. It might be well to take the 
advice of an expert in such matters, but in order to give a definite 
opinion he would have to examine the vases personally. 





THE FAIRY AND MOTHS DESIGN. 


OLD SUBSCRIBER, and Others.—The fanciful de- 
sign (published last month on page 41), consisting of an exquisite 
little fairy seated in a floral chariot driving a team of moths 
urged forward by a delightful little cupid, has found many ad- 
mirers who ask for suggestions for painting it. Inthe first place, 
let it be noted that the insects are moths, not butterflies; the 
thickness of the bodies and the shortness of the antennz2, distin- 
guish the species. The particular variety depicted has beautiful 
coloring, shading from delicate fawn color to rich bright brown ; 
it has pale pow markings.on the outside, and nearly all the 
under part of the wings consists of pink and brown intermingled. 
For a handkerchief sachet, paint the design on bolting cloth in 
either oils or water-colors. Place the painting over the palest 
shade of turquoise blue. Take a piece of buckram twenty by 
thirteen inches; double it so that it measures thirteen by ten ; 
then strike an oval in the centre of the front half, eight inches 
by five ; cover the buckram with fawn colored watered silk or 
“ art satin,” being careful to turn the edges in neatly around the 
oval and the outside edge. Line it throughout with pale pink 
silk, placing between the lining and the buckram some sheet cot- 


ton wadding ; slip-stitch the lining to the outside silk just with- 





, work immediately. 


in the edge. Before fixing the wadding and lining at the back 
of the opening, place the painted design in position and secure 
it with paste or gum to the buckram. It will be seen that the 
picture is thus framed, as it were, in the watered silk, For 
painting the design on china, the palette suggested to ‘‘ Reader’ 
for the group of cherub heads can be utilized. Further directions 
will be given if especially desired. 





ELEMENTARY ART INSTRUCTION. 


SUBSCRIBER.—Pupils drawing from objects should see 
good specimens of similar work ; work furnishing a standard to 
which they may aspire. They may be shown published copies 
after drawings from objects, and the teacher may make drawings 
to be used as examples. A desire to emulate is sure to excite in- 
terest. Pupils who have been taught the elements of perspective 
may Jraw books, open boxes in which pencils or colors are kept, 
work-baskets, vases, bric-a-brac and furniture. Others may make 
studies of drapery,: a simple thing like a partly unfolded napkin 
may be treated in a pleasing way. A newspaper, folded more or 
less, is good ; also a sheet of music, a circular or something that 
may be left half unrolled. “Then stones or shells may be selected 
and arranged to suit the ability of the pupil. Many dried seed- 
vessels are pretty, anddo not change. Pupils may be requested 
to bring flowers or fruit themselves, and to select or cut with a 
view to obtaining simple and definite effects. 


LOVER OF ART.—You say you wish to study art prac- 
tically, but as you are thirty years of age, fear that it is now too 
late ‘‘to accomplish much.” We knew of a lady who took up 
china painting at the age of seventy, in order, as she expressed 
it, ‘‘to have an accomplishment for old age,” and with this ex- 
ample before you, do not hesitate to begin a course of study for 
your own profit at least. Whether you can attain ‘‘a very credi- 
table degree of prcficiency by diligent practice’ cannot be de- 
cided until you Aave studied some. Do not let the approval of 
friends who are pleased with your efforts thus far, mislead you 
into the idea that you are *‘ a genius,” and do not scorn hard and 
careful study because some one has told you that you already *‘ do 
as good things as appear in the magazines.” The Art Amateur 
supplements on Free-Hand Drawing are precisely what you need. 
Follow the course of study laid out by them, and as soon as op- 
portunity offers, enter an art school in some city. Jot down 
each day, from memory, something you have seen—a flower, a 
figure, an old house, giving the characteristics in a few outlines, 
and indicating the principal masses of shade. This will aid in 
training your powers of observation, 





DECORATIVE PAINTING ON ZINC, 
B. T. J., Albany, N. Y.—For priming, grind up red 


lead and mix it with linseed oil and turpentine in the proportions 
of two parts oil to one of turpentine. Add some patent driers, 
and lay the mixture on the zinc with a large painter’s brush. 
When the coat is dry, rub it down with glass paper, and put ona 
second made like the first. Rub down, and apply a third coat ; 
mix this with white lead and the powder color that will make the 
desired background tint, together with equal proportions of tur- 
pentine and oil and some patent driers. For a stone-colored 
background, add black tothe white lead ; for a gray, indigo and 
lake ; for flesh and cream-colors, umber or vermilion. Rub the 
last coat quite smooth, and then trace upon it the outlines of the 
design. This, for a text, will consist of borders and letters ; the 
letters should be quite plain ones, and the borders very distinct. 

Draw the design upon a sheet of cartridge-paper with the aid 
of a ruler and compasses, and cut out the pattern as if for a 
stencil-plate ; lay this cartridge-paper upon the zinc, and pencil 
round the outlines with a piece of black chalk. See that all the 
outlines are quite perfect, the letters clear, and the words divided 
by the space a letter would take up. Letters properly cut will 
each occupy a square, with the exception of the letter I ; make 
the S by drawing a perfect O, rub out the centre part and con- 
nect the two ends with a curved line, which bring from the left 
side at the top, and slope to the right side at the bottom. The 
letters and borders clearly marked, paint them in oil colors. Use 
the best powder colors, and mix these with one part of copal 
varnish to two parts of turpentine. 





PAINTING IN OIL COLORS. 
C. R. S., Greenville, Ill.—If black made from indigo 


blue, burnt Sienna and crimson lake has changed in drying so 
that it cannot be restored temporarily with poppy oil or perma- 
nently with varnish, it may be due to bad oil, megilp or a poor 
condition of the lake. The prepared black was advised for a pug 
dog. Ivory black may be used ina monochrome. The shadows 
may be warmed with Vandyck brown and raw umber, the white 
lights with Naples yellow. The half tints may be cooled with ~ 
cobalt, if you wish. 


B. B., Jersey City—After your picture is dry, rub it 
over lightly with linseed-oil, and if the oil does not ‘‘ take” in 
some places, breathe on the painting and the oil will flow evenly. 
Then wipe off the oil with a soft brush, and you can resume your 





A NATIONAL FLORAL EMBLEM. 


Sir: I have just read your article on ‘“ The Golden- 
Rod in Decoration,” written in reference to its being chosen the 
national flower of the United States. 

What do you think of the Indian corn as our national floral 
emblem ? Could it not be easily conventionalized, and well em- 
ployed in decorative design ? 

The one objection to the maize is that it isnot a perfect flower. 
Yet the staminate and pistillate flowers are to be found on the 
same stalk, and nothing can be finer than the perfect stalk of corn, 
with its glossy, green, sword-like leaves, the yellow, feathery tas- 
sel and the soft delicate silk. 

It is more distinctively American than any other plant, and 
already has been made use of so beautifully in our literature that 
its claim would seem to be settled : 


** Till at length a small green feather 
From the earth shot slowly upward, 
Then another and another, 

And before the summer ended, 

Stood the maize in all its beauty, 

With its shining robes about it, 

And its long, soft, yellow tresses ; 

And in rapture Hiawatha 

Cried aloud : ‘ It is Mondamin ! 

Yes, the friend of man, Mondamin !’” 
Respectfully Yours, 


Co._umpus, O. OLIVE JONEs. 





[Indian corn would be very suitable, we think, as a national 
emblem ; although it could hardly be called the national fower. 
It would lend itself admirably to the requirements of convention- 
alizing for purposes of decorative design.—EDITOR.] 
































TREATMENT OF DESIGNS. 
(Continued from page 80.) 


THE large bowled spoon should be carved in sycamore 
wood ; the mottled should be preferred. “Two spoons can be mod- 
elled from the one piece of wood, in the manner already described. 
The thickness of the material depends upon the depth desired for 
the bowl. The bowls being sunk, the handles can be carved either 
clamped to the bench or held in the vice. When one side is fin- 
ished, if carved on the bench, a piece of felt should be placed 
under the carving to protect it while carving the other side. The 
spoons are parted, as previously described. Before sawing out 
the outside shape of the handle, the edges of the bow | and part 
of the handle are to be rasped down to allow the design to stand 
a little in relief, which will make the bowl and handle look uni- 
form. The finishing is done in the manner already described, It 
may be of interest to the reader to know that the originals from 
which our drawings have been made were two old Persian sherbet 
spoons. We believe that this is the first time directions have 
been published for carving spoons in wood. In none of the 
manuals on wood-carving do we find anything of the kind, al- 
though such work seems particularly suited to the taste and abili- 
ties of the average amateur. 








IN our Supplement we give three simple designs in 
Celtic or Irish ribbon work. No writer on wood-carving has 
noticed what beautiful work can be executed in this simple style ; 
for friezes, panels and borders it will produce a fine effect, and 
can be executed very rapidly, with less tools and labor than any 
other style of decoration. For the square design, 
take a three-sixteenth gouge and cut a groove all 
round the pattern just outside of it ; the outline should 
be cut with a firmer, using a large one for the long, 
straight lines, and a smaller one forthecurves. Where 
the curves are very short a gouge should be used. 
Care should be taken to keep close to the design, hold- 
ing the tool at a slight angle, sloping outwardly. 
Strike the tool with the mallet so as to make an in- 
cision about one eighth of an inch deep. Be sure to 
keep the design uniform and the lines straight and 
sharp. Do not cut where the design interlaces. The 
dead wood should be removed with the gouge, and 
the corners taken out with the corner firmer. The 
interlacing can now be lined with a V tool and the 
laps slightly lowered with a firmer. 


THE LA FRANCE ROSES, IN MINERAL 
COLORS. 


CHINA painters who wish to copy the color 
study of roses given this month should use the fin- 
ished plate. The preliminary stage does not quite 
represent a first painting on china, although a valua- 
ble hint may be taken from it as to how the whole 
should be drawn in outline before beginning to paint. 
A clear, expressive outline is a great help. This out- 
line may be put in, after the drawing has been made 
in pencil, with red brown or with violet of iron. It 
must be thoroughly dried before the first washes are 
applied. The outline must be fine and not strong 
enough to give a heavy appearance, although it is in- 
tended to show more in the finished work on china 
than on paper. For the first painting, take a wash 
of mixing yellow over the yellowish tones, and Pom- 
padour red over all the rest. Use separate brushes, 
but blend one tint into the other so that it is hardly 
perceptible where one begins and the other ends. 
For the foliage, the first wash must also be very thin. 
Take moss green 2 and deep blue green, using the 
first-named pure for the yellow green, and adding a 
little of it to the deep blue green for the bluer tones. 
For working up the greens, add to your palette brown 
green, dark green No. 7 and chestnut brown. For 
finishing the roses, employ the following colors: 
Carnation No. 1, deep red brown and yellow ochre ; 
for the gray tones, mix silver yellow with black, or neu- 
tral gray can be substituted if preferred. The work 
can be accomplished in one firing if between each 
painting the colors are well dried in an oven ; but two 
firings would not be usually considered too much for 
a painting of this description: Instead of the back- 
ground as delineated, a few shadow forms in gray will 
be all that is necessary. It need hardly be remarked 
that with a little ingenuity this group can be adapted 
to various shapes by slightly altering the position of 
the flowers. As it stands, it would serve for a comb- 
and-brusb tray. 


CONVENTIONAL DESIGNIN OUTLINE. 


THE large round doiley or mat in outline 
numbered 994 is really intended for cut work, which 
consists of buttonhole stitch in fine white thread, the 
bars being made by passing the thread backward and 
forward three or four times and then working over it 
in buttonhole stitch just the same as in making modern 
point lace. When all the bars are worked and every 
outline covered with the same stitch, the linen is cut 
away from beneath the bars, leaving all the forms 
solid. This design may be utilized for embroidery 
on fine linen with filo floss; the bars being carried 
out in rope stitch with gold-colored embroidery silk. The 
groups of circles should be worked in satin stitch with the 
same silk. For the flower forms long and short stitch may be 
employed in two shades of very pale salmon pink ; the foliage, 
outer leaves of the flower, and stems should be in three shades of 
pale yellow green. 





CONVENTIONAL DESIGNS FOR TEA PLATES. 


THE charming variety of conventional designs derived 
from the strawberry plant as a motive for small tea plates with a 
larger plate to match for cake, will be found very effective how- 
ever simply painted. For those who do not care to undertake 
the somewhat elaborate borders we would suggest a fancy edge 
to the plate covered with plain gold. To paint the borders as 
they are shown in the illustration, the black ground should be in 
solid gold and the lighter ground etched in gold, the design itself 
being painted with the same colors as those employed for the 
wreath. The same treatment applies to the centres. For the 
flowers, take Pompadour red, to which add the least touch of 
ivory yellow ; shade them with red brown, put the centres in with 
mixing yellow, and when quite dry add the dots with yellow 
ochre, painted very strongly, because this color fires out a great 
deal. Paint the stems and foliage with moss green 2, shaded 
with brown green and dark green No.7. Another plan is to 
paint the entire design in raised gold on a vellum tinted ground, 
making the ground of the border dark red or royal blue. It is 
also permissible to paint this design in monochrome, taking any 
given tint. When this method is followed it will be found a 
great improvement just to tinge the whole plate faintly with the 
color chosen for carrying out the design, With this ground to 
work upon the effect is very harmonious, 





NEWS AND NOTES. 


ART IN CHICAGO. 


THE EXHIBITIONS AND EVENTS OF THE PAST MONTH. 


' HICAGO easily has maintained her interest 
in art matters during the month of January. Wal- 
ter Crane’s exhibition of original drawings, paint- 
ings and decorative designs, opened on the fifth at 
the Art Institute, and continued through the month, 
attracting a large number of visitors. The day the 
exhibition was opened, Mr. Crane delivered his lec- 
ture on ‘* Design in Relation to Use and Material,” and the hall 
was not nearly large enough to contain all who went to hear 
him. Mr. Crane illustrated his remarks in a very effective man- 
ner by drawing in crayon as he talked. His exhibition has cre- 
ated more talk, perhaps, than would many another exhibition of 
greater importance. Some who understand the artist’s feeling 
for the decorative could not find terms sufficiently lavish for the 








THE MASK OF THE AGRIPPA DE GABIES, 


(SEE EXTRA SUPPLEMENT, “ FREE-HAND DRAWING,"’) 


expression of their admiration ; others could not criticise certain 
of the pictures with sufficient severity; but the latter usually 
assumed a standpoint entirely out of line with Mr. Crane's in- 
tention. A reception given Mr. and Mrs. Crane by the Art In- 
stitute was attended by nearly all the art-loving and many of the 
leading society people of Chicago. 

es « 

* 

ANOTHER exhibition held at the Art Institute during January 
was that of a collection of Polychrome Sculptures, illustrating 
the use of color, particularly in Grwco-Roman works. This 
exhibition comprised a number of works from the Boston Museum 
of Fine Arts, several from Mr. Russell Sturgis, of New York, 
etc., in addition to pieces recently acquired by the Art Institute, 
and many familiar works colored especially for the exhibition to 
illustrate the principle in an effective manner. This collection, 
as a whole, was much more important than the one which was 
shown in Boston last spring. There were, in all, fifty-seven 
exhibits. Among the most interesting were a number of original 
antiques showing vestiges of color, which recently have been 
acquired by the Art Museum, Of these there are a ‘‘ Lion’s 
Head” in terra cotta, showing traces of red (from the Naval Arse- 
nal of the Athenians at the Pirzus, about 500 B.c.); the ‘* Mask 
of a Beardless Satyr,” in terra cotta, with vestiges of red and 
blue; ‘‘ Mask of a Bearded Satyr,” same character.; ‘‘ Standing 
Greek Lady”—Tanagra, with vestiges of color; ‘‘ Standing 
Female Figure Loosening her Sandal”—Tanagra, and a ‘‘ Seated 
Greek Lady,” Tanagra terra cotta, with treatment in red. Some 
of the antique marbles belonging to the Museum were tempora- 
rily colored in pastel in a very effective way ; among these, a 
‘* Head of a Satyr,” ‘‘ Head of a Youth of the Claudian Family” 
and a “‘ Statuette of Heracles” were especially noteworthy. Grutt- 
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ner’s restoration of the “ Victory of Paionios” was admirably 
colored in wax by Mrs. A. H. French, as was also Tondeur’s 
restoration of a section from the altar frieze of Pergamon, ‘' Zeus 
Battling with the Giants.” The sculptured base of a column of 
the Temple of Artemis at Ephesus was colored by W. M. R. 
French, Director of the Art Institute, who has become greatly 
interested in the subject and has devoted much time and study to 
it. D.C. French, the sculptor, also contributed several admirable 
works in color—among them his beautiful design for a mantel, 
which already has been referred to in The Art Amateur. From 
Boston were the plaster casts polychromed by Mr. R. F. Mills, 
under the direction of Mr. Edward Robinson ; the mask cf the 
‘** Hermes of Praxiteles” colored in wax, with touches of gilding 
in the hair; and the ‘‘ Mask of the Venus de Medicis” treated in 
like manner. This exhibition was accompanied by 2 valuable 
catalogue, which was prepared by Dr. Alfred Emerson, Curator 
of Classical Antiquities of the Institute. 


* * 
* 
A COLLECTION of paintings by W. L. Dodge also was placed 
on exhibition at the Art Institute during the month. Among 
them were ‘‘ The Death of Minnehaha” and the other colossal 


canvases shown in New York at aspecial exhibition held a coupk 
of years ago, 
* * 
* 


THE Art Institute has added to its permanent collection the 
bronze ‘* Teucer,” a replica of Mr. Hamo Thornycroft's statue, 
presented by Mr. George A. Armour. 


~ * 
. 


JANUARY 12, Mr. Edgar Cameron delivered a lec- 
ture at the Art Institute entitled ‘* Observations on 


Color.” It was illustrated by drawings and diagrams 
by the artist-lecturer, and was enjoyed by a large 
audience. 


OK * 
* 

Mr. CHARLES L. HUTCHINSON, President of the 
Art Institute and Chairman of the Committee of Fine 
Arts of the World's Columbian Exposition, has gone 
abroad for a ‘*‘ winter vacation.” He will visit Pales- 
tine, will make atrip up the Nile, etc. Mr. Hutch- 
inson usually spends a portion of each year abroad, 
and his journeyings often result to the very consic- 
erable advantage of the Art Institute, in which his 
great interest is testified by his numerous and valu- 
able contributions to its collections, 


* * 
. 


THE Art Institute has sold its fine building to the 
Chicago Club, and during the period of the Colum- 
bian Exposition will suspend its exhibitions, main- 
taining only its schools. These will have quarters in 
the Studebaker building, adjoining the present home 
of the Art Institute, and already partially occupied by 
the ‘‘ overflow” of the Institute's classes. The new 
Art Palace will be begun very soon. The old Inter- 
State Exposition building, which stands on the site 
for the Art Palace, has been bought by the Art Insti- 
tute and will be taken down at once. The new Art 
Palace promises more nearly to realize the ideal con- 
ditions of a structure for an Art Museum with apart- 
ments for schools, than does any existing building in 
America or abroad. The design of the facade is rest- 
fully simple and dignified, and is indicative of the 
character and purpose of the structure. 

* * 
* 

THE Chicago Society of Artists gave an interesting 
series of tableaux-vivants at its galleries on the even- 
ing of January 14th, The tableaux were preceded by 
a very interesting lecture on Jules Breton by Henry C. 
Payne. The lecture, which was both descriptive and 
critical in its scope, was illustrated with stereopticon 
views of many of Jules Breton’s pictures. The ta- 
bleaux-vivants reproduced the details of various paini- 
ings, among which **t The Smoker,” after Franz Hals, 
and “ The Huguenot Lovers,” after Sir John Everett 
Millais, were exceptionally excellent. The entertain- 
ment was so highly appreciated by the audience that 
the Society contemplates something of a similar na- 
ture, but on a more elaborate scale and in a larger 
hall, before the close of the season. 


* * 
* 


LORADO TAFT recently delivered a lecture on Sculp- 
ture before the Evanston Club, that was very interest- 
ing. To illustrate the sculptor’s methods of working, 
he modelled a bust in the presence of the spectators, 
and then, by various deft modifications of the work, 
showed the effects of the moods and passions upon 
the features, explaining the effects as produced by 
the action of the various muscles. While there was 
considerable technicality in the lecture, both from an 
artistic and an anatomic standpoint, the illustration 
was so effective that the interest was maintained from 
first to last. The latter portion of the lecture was de- 
voted to a critical review of modern sculpture, with 
bright comment upon the sculptors of to-day and 
their works. Lectures of this character in and about 
Chicago—more frequent here than in New York—are 
doing a great work in the art-education of the people. 


* * 
* 


A CYCLORAMA of ‘* The Chicago Fire” is approaching comple- 
tion in the cyclorama building, on Michigan Avenue, near the 
new Athletic Club House. Among the artists who are employed 
upon it are W. L. Dodge, Edward J. Austen, Salvador Mege, 
Oliver Dennet Grover, Paul Wilhelmi, Albert Fleury, Edgar S. 
Cameron, C. H. Collins and Charles Corwin. The scene will 
represent Chicago as viewed from an elevated position on the site 
of old Fort Dearborn, showing the south side of the city princi- 
pally in ruins, the bridges burning, and the north side enveloped 
in flames, with thousands of persons in a wild, furious rush, 
seeking safety in flight. It is expected that the work will be ready 
for exhibition about May 1. 


* 
* 


ARTHUR Dawson, to whose abilities as an etcher Mr. Keppel 
paid tribute in his lecture at the Art Institute in December, has 
just completed an etching after Mr. Ellsworth’s Rembrandt— 
‘* The Portrait of a Man”"—which has some excellent qualities, 
though it does not convey an adequate idea of the wonderful 
richness and depth of coloring in the masterpiece, which, perhaps, 
would be too much to expect. Mr. Dawson has succeeded better, 
relatively, in an etching after one of Rico’s Venetian pictures, in 
which he has admirably caught the spirit and something like the 
touch of the painter. 

* * 
* 

THE Society of Artists will hold its exhibition of work in 
black and white during this month. This will be, perhaps, the 
most important exhibition of the Society’s season. C.M. K. 


AT the second meeting of the Chicago Ceramic Asso- 
ciation, held Jervcry 16th, steps were taken to form a vigorous 
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local organization as a preparatory step toward the formation of 
a National Organization of the Ceramic Amateurs of America. 
The response to the card of invitation was very gratifying. It 
was decided that the most important matter for consideration was 
the appointment of a representative head of the amateur exhibit 
at the Columbian Exposition, and a letter signed by the presi- 
dent, Mrs. J. W. Marsh, and sixty other ladies, was addressed to 
the directors of the Exposition, urging the claims of Mr. F. L. 
Griinewald of Chicago, whose services in the advancement of the 
art, especially at the West, and peculiar fitness for the position 
were recognized also in appreciative letters from ladies in eight 
different States. In order to place the advantages of the Chicago 
Association within the reach of every one; the initiation fee was 
fixed at $1 without further assessment. It was decided that the 
members should each paint one piece, yearly, for sale, the profits 
to be for the benefit of the Association, and constitute a fund for 
contingent expenses, The committee on rooms reported that 
permanent quarters had heen secured in the Athenzum building, 
while the committee on fiuance reported $23 already returned in 
fees, and that the Society started without debt—the manager of 
the Athenzum having placed the hall at the ladies’ disposal, free 
of charge, and the Western Decorating Works having paid their 
rinter’s bill. Mrs. I. N. Phillips, President of the Illinois 
oman’s Exposition Board, was present, and assured the Asso- 
ciation that a prominent place would be given it in the State 

building at leas. 

*. * 
* 

THE etchings shown by Mr. Keppel in December em- 
braced works of the men discussed in his lecture, and included 
some very rare and beautiful impressions from the collections of 
Seymour Haden, Samuel P. Avery and Howard Mansfield. 
From the Seymour Haden collection there were a number of 
excessively rare plates from Rembrandt, including the ‘‘ Portrait 
of Jan Six” and ‘‘ The Great Jewish Bride.’”’ The pen, pencil 
and crayon drawings of Jacque, Bracquemond, Lalanne, Buhot, 
Legros, Whistler and Rajon were exceedingly interesting to 
most of the visitors to the exhibition. There was an unusually 
large number of visitors to this collection during the month. 
The total number of works shown was two hundred and thirty- 
eight. In one frame, along with an etching of Seymour Haden’s 
hands—portrayed in the act of etching—was shown the etching 
needle with which Dr. Haden did all his work in this direction. 
The story of the presentation of the needle to Mr. Keppel, as a 
playful earnest of Dr. Haden’s decision to etch no more, is al- 
ready familiar to the readers of The Art Amateur. Mr. Kep- 
pel’s admirable catalogue of the collection is worthy of preserva- 
tion as a handbook of reference. 


Boston.—Mr. Sargent’s mural decoration for the new 
Public Library building is described as a ‘‘ large semi-circular de- 
sign, representing the dawn of Christianity, as revealed in the Old 
and New Testaments.”—A double swinging glass window, de- 
signed by Leo, consisting of upward of 2500 pieces, and of great 
beauty, was recently exhibited by the F. M. Whipple Company.— 
The new officers of the Boston Art Club are the following : Presi- 
dent, Stephen M. Crosby; Vice-Presidents, Thomas Allen, Ben- 


jamin C. Clark; Treasurer, Samuel N. Aldrich; Secretary, 
Arthur D. McClellan ; Librarian, Samuel S. Curry ; Executive 
Committee for three years, Charles T. Gallagher, Robert W. 
Vonnoh, Alphonso S. Covel, William G. Preston.—Walter 
Bryant, a young American who returned to Boston from Paris 
not long ago, has recently completed a life-size and half-length 
portrait of Bishop Brooks. The art critic of The Transcript says 
it is good, though not at all flattering.—The Boston Advertiser 
considers the placing on exhibition, in the Museum of Fine Arts, 
of Abbot Thayer's ‘‘ The Madonna,” the most important event in 
the realm of art that has occurred for a long period. The lack of 
quality in the flesh and its generally muddy color are deplored, 
but the artist is credited with having produced * one of the great 
masterpieces of the world.” Why not say, at once, ¢he great 
masterpiece ? 
+. 


PORTRAITURE in meerschaum is attracting attention, 
an Austrian sculptor, Rigl, having produced busts of ex-Presi- 
dent Cleveland, John Boyle O’Reilly and other noted people. 
The yielding nature of the material, combined with its durability, 
makes it a valuable medium.—A bust of El Mahdi in terra-cotta, 
modelled by Wagner, of Boston, is praised for its cleverness and 
for the skilful use of four or five different colored clays. 

* 
* 

ALEXANDER POPE'S new realistic picture, “ A Cage 
of Lions,” representing three life-sized animals, is to be placed 
in the Victoria Hotel in Chicago, where it will be viewed with 
iron bars in front and under a strong electric light reflection. If 
we mistake not, this will delight the masses more than any work 
of art Chicago now possesses. 


* * 
* 


THERE is now open at the Boston Museum of Fine 
Arts an exhibition “‘ illustrating the technical methods of the re- 
productive arts, from the fifteenth century to the present time, 
with special reference to the photo-mechanical processes.” 

It is divided into five parts (we quote from the catalogue) : A. 
The older processes invented up to the beginning of the nineteenth 
century. B. Substitute processes, which try to reach the results of 
the older processes at a less expenditure of manual labor, but as 
yet without photography. C. Photographic processes, which 
either depend entirely on the action of light upon certain sub- 
stances for the making of the picture as well as for its reproduc- 
tion, or which reproduce and multiply an already existing picture 
by the same means. D. Photo-mechanical processes, the aim of 
which is to produce either from nature or from works of art, by 
photographic action, plates, blocks, or moulds, to be used for the 
multiplying of pictures in the press, that is to say, by mechanical 
means. E. Drawing for photo-mechanical process work. The 
specimens were lent by the Museum of Fine Arts, the U. S. 
National Museum, Columbia College, various business houses 
throughout the country and private collectors, including Mr. 
Koehler. It will be seen that the practical value of this exhibition 
is very great. The catalogue, prepared by Mr. S. R. Koehler, the 
planner and organizer of the exhibition, is full of information, 
concisely but clearly given, is of the highest value to the student, 
and, like all the publications for which the Museum of Fine Arts is 


famous, is a model of its kind, The display was opened January 
8th, and will continue until March 6th. Two lectures on the 
photo-mechanical processes were delivered by Mr. Koehler before 
the Society of Arts, January 14th and 28th. 


CINCINNATI.—Dr. B- M. Ricketts has lent to the Art 
Museum a replica of Houdon’s life-size portrait statue of Washing- 
ton, the original of which is in Richmond, Va. Four replicas, 
including this one, were made in bronze in 1854, and a plaster 
cast was taken; but as the statue was defaced thereby, it is not 
probable that other replicas will ever be made. The one at Cin- 
cinnati is offered for sale. The others are at Raleigh, N. C., 
Lexington, Va. and St. Louis. 


DeETROIT.—Recent exhibitions in this city were those 
of three hundred architectural drawings by Albert Kahn, who in 
1890 secured the foreign travelling scholarship offered by the 
American Architectural League ; of water-colors aud paintings 
on silk by Miss E. S. Hutchins, formerly of Memphis, Tenn. ; 
and of one hundred drawings by well-known artists, lent by the 
Century Magazine Company. 


SAN FRANCISCO.—Mrs. Francis G. Vaux has recently 
modelled a bust of Madam Blavatsky.—San Fyancisco papers 
mention a recent sale of works by Charles Rollo Peters, an im- 
pressionist ; an exhibition of the works of Debat-Ponsan, and the 
contribution to an exhibition at San José of a fine pastel portrait, 
by Julius Ludovici, of Mrs. Roland Thomas.—At the awarding of 
medals of the California School of Design, not many weeks ago, 
K. Takahashi, a Japanese, received the Avery medal for the best 
general excellence in oil painting. A special gold medal was pre- 
sented to Miss Mary Williams; Miss Caroline Callahan won the 
Alvord gold medal for drawings from the antique; the W. E. 
Brown medal for excellencein drawing from life was taken by 
G. Redman, a deaf-mute, and Mrs. Louise Carpenter, Miss 
Marie Nichols, Miss Mary Holden and Miss G. P. Dwoezek were 
specially mentioned.—Rupert Schmid is modelling a colossal 
figure of California for the Columbian Exhibition, and some 
figures for the Larkin and Flood mausoleums. 


NEw YORK.—Works intended for exhibition at the Na- 
tional Academy will be received at the Academy from Monday, 
March 7th, to Thursday, March roth, inclusive. Persons wishing 
to exhibit must procure a blank from the corresponding secretary, 
Mr. T. Addison Richards, 53 East Twenty-third Street, New York, 
and must return it, properly filled out, to C. S. Farrington, Super- 
intendent, by or before March 1st. The public exhibition will 
commence on Monday, April 4th, and will close on Saturday, 
May 14th. The prizes to be awarded are the Thomas B. Clarke 
prize—$300—for the best American figure composition painted in 
the United States by an American citizen, without limitation of 
age; the Julius Hallgarten prizes—$ 300, $200 and $100, for the 
three best pictures in oil colors painted in the United States by 
American citizens under thirty-five years of age ; and the Norman 
W. Dodge prize, for the best picture painted in the United States 
by a woman, without limitation of age. 
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Leading Manufacturers of Silk Threads 


Linen 


Boltin ae re) THE EUREKA SILK CO.’S 


18 in. $1.10 per yard. 


“ec “cc 


since 1849. 
Mills: WATERTOWN, CONN. 
SALESR@OMS : 
NEW YORK, PHILADELPHIA, CHICAGO. 
OUR LATEST PRODUCTION 


Black Hand-Sewing Silk 


(ON SPOOLS). 





NY lady who does sewing by hand, knows 
that machine silk is not suited for hand- 
work, and is likely to kink and snarl before 
needle length is half used. Our new hand- 
sewing silk is made and twisted in a manner 
that overcomes this difficulty and should be 
appreciated 4 the consumers. If your store- 
keeper has not an assortment of sizes in it, send 
35 — in stamps to our factory for a full 4 oz 
spool. 


A Prize of Ten Dollars’ 


Worth of EMBROIDERIES, EMBROIDERY 
THREADS, EMBROIDERY FRAMES 
STAMPING PATTERNS, PERFORATING 
MACHINES, or FANCY WORK SUP- 
PLIES, OF ANY KIND, will be given for a 
Club of TEN ANNUAL SUBSCRIBERS to THE 
ART AMATEUR at Three Dollars each. 
Regular price ‘ier Prize Cir- 
cular giving fu ONTAGUE 





.00. Send 
details. 
MARKS, 23 Union Square, New York. 


5th Ave. Store. 


To make room for new goods, we shall offer, 
beginning January rst, 1892, at a reduction of 
about 25 % from regular prices, a lot of bleached 
table linen, at 65c, 75c, $1.00, and $1.25 a yard; 
% napkins at $1.00, $1.25, $1.50, $2.00, and $2.50 
| a doz. 

A special lot of extra large and heavy 4% nap- 
kins at $2.50 and $3.00 a dozen. {Hemstitched 
linen sheets, pillow and bolster cases, and our 
entire stock of fine California blankets and 
genuine down quilts. All orders by mail will 
get the benefit of this reduction. 

WM. S. KINSEY & CO., 
Near 36th St. 988 Fifth Ave., New York. 





24° 1.25 
O t go“ 2.50 
Extra fine for painting. 


JAMES B. SHEPHERD, 
927 Broadway, New York. 


*,* Imported and Domestic Embroideries and 
Materials for sale at attractive prices. 


A. saaty 6 NEWTON 
CO., 


\ Artistic 
Fancy Goods, 
1208 Locust Street, 
Ori danl oe jl ies for 
4 io pnt he eae wee 
and Supplied. 
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PHILADELPHIA ~- 


School of Art Needlework, 











both ecclesiastical 





and 
upon all kinds of fabrics. 
All materials for such embroidery for sale. 








1718 CHESTNUT STREET, PHILADELPHIA, PENN. 


Designs made to order and embroidery, 


secular, executed 


| Wash Silks 


| Are unrivalled in Artistic Coloring, Permanency of 
Dye and Fineness of Finish, and are particularly 
suited for ART NEEDLEWORK. Their 


E> NEW" 
CROCHET SILK 


Is absolutely perfect—7HE ONLY ONE MADE 
adapted for all kinds of Crocheting. 

Adi Silks manufactured by them are guaranteed 
in every respect. 

To be had at retail at all the leading stores. 


Mills, Canton, Mass. 


Salesrooms, Boston, Cincinnati, New 


York, St. Louis, Philadelphia. 


ART NEEDLEWORK. 
305 Fifth Avenue, N. Y. 
Wear Thirty-first Street.) 


Mrs. BARNES-BRUCE, 


Designer and Manufacturer of Art Needlework 
or Home Decoration. 





The best Art Fabrics and Working Threads. 


China, in original and exclusive designs, 
decorated to harmonize with Needleworked 
Table Napery. 








ALL SCHOOLS OF ART NEEDLEWORK USE THE 


BRAINERD & ARMSTRONG (CO’S 
| ASIATIC DYES. 


New Threads for Art Needlework are 





being constantly brought out, all fast colors. 
Our facilities for producing Novelties are 
unequalled and have enabled us to take the 
lead. The use of our unfading Asiatic Dyes 
with other recent discoveries will 4eep us in 


advance of all competitors. 





Mills: New London, Conn. 


WASH SILKS 





Our Wash 


Silks include Rope, Twisted 


? 


Outline, Filoselle, Couching, Knitting, Med- 
izval, Roman Floss, and Crochet, all guaran- 


teed to hold their colors for years 


Our sew- 


ing silks, on account of superior make and 
finish, uniformity in size, full length and larg- 
est assortment of colors, have become the 
standard of comparison. 


CA UTION—See that the name “The Brainerd & Armstrong Co.” is on every skein, hank, ball and spool. 
ASK FOR OUR SPECIALTIES AT ALL DRY GOODS, FANCY GOODS AND EMBROIDERY STORES. 


Salesrooms: New York, Philadelphia, Boston and Baltimore. 
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FREE. AIAN D. DRAWING PRIMER, 





) is possible to’ begin at once by interesting the student, 
You give him each day “‘ a poifter,”” as it were, in the way 
~) of representing certain: forms which he has, asI say, from 
time to ‘time to <draw.).To-day you show him how a 
buth’ is studied, It is a sufficient lesson. .He goes 
way from the class satisfied, feeling, that he will. no 


ager make both’ lips equally dark «in order ito repre- 


as pink. © ~ He’ will in, the “meanwhile look over 


sand | notice what you have pointed « out-—how fre- 


ntly it-is so in the best°drawings..' He will have faith | 


1 you, and will look forward with-expectan¢y to the next 
lesson. You not only show hin on succeeding days how 
pee nose is Studied, the eye, thé chin and ear; but you 

ly this same. principleto drawing other objects, If he 
small “uh A show him how ibe bore ies eh: 


_ 








in a certain Fight becomes a dark circle, and that thus a 
round: hole in almost ariything is represented by black. 
A ‘bottle 6r a vase, a> pasteboard . cylinder,.a narrow 
basket or hat, anything that 4s tipped: so as 'to éxclude 
light, from ‘its opening, gives the. same effect of dark in 
that place. 
Every. teacher will understand what I mean. The 
student is’ thus much more likely to have faith in your 
teaching andto.be intérested than if you begin. by asking 
him to take a, blocked hand or foot and.simply practice 
dividing it into light and shade. When we come to this 
subject, I shall'try to deal with the problem in: sucha 
way as to show how he may be taught at the sare time 


‘that he is drawing from. the cast how to simplify com- 


mon-subjects by the samé method. 





rz = + - ome 
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F dinserions TO THe. PUPIL POR USING THE “ART AMATEUR DRAWING STUDIES. 


‘ae ITH the -help of the fore: 

sy et "4. going chapter, the use: of 
a" the five drawing studies 

Fy, ey now in the hands of our. 


obvious, and fewer direc: ‘ 


I tions needed, “A sword 
Bs mote, “however, |“ Last. 


text, th was’ ladle Vagna: ‘this month, 


from the. photograph of: 
eet occasion for’ sei 


month ‘We said that, after 
aking -the bia sve you 
1 aad shadows that 
Perhaps, with the abs, 


form by outlines or tints, however procured, without the 


aid of mechanical measuring, Therefore our advice i is, 


do. not concern yourself about the matetials you, usé, but 


study effects. ~ Thus if,your charcoal and paper have not 
yet arrived, do not let thatdeter you from going to work © 


and using Plate IV, as a guide. ~ 
Set it up before you, and procure if possible some stat~ 
uette of a: child, and, having placed it—or the Agrippa 


‘mask, if you have ‘bought it—in the ‘same lighting as. 
either Boor D, fall to. stadying the oéject, Next draw — 
Jon common manilla. wrapping-paper, using a penny pén- 
cil for the outlines, and with a cheap camel’s-hair.brush 
"dipped in diluted writing-ink put on the ‘shadows, and if 
“your forms ate well considered your work wink no doubt 


be satisfactory. % » t 
If you’ chance ‘to possess. a statuétte of a. cHild—no 


3 matter if it be'much, smaller than our plate—it should be, 


. drawn from, ‘and. at the same time the photographs of 


sisi ithe, mdse eckdcd shir cast 


page the Shadow under it) of whieh we’ 


; ace ‘It maybe said in parenthesis that: this 
‘was not: selected until after the chapter was 


ny and was*not chosen to ‘fllustrate those points, , 


t {to i share the mieaning of dark spots and their power 
fo suggest form regardiess of the mediam ‘used, for in 
ase the drawing was made in wash, but the.final 
“Tect is not greatly different froma charéoal: drawing: 
erein lies an important Jesson we would teach. 
ye papers are not’ on pencil drawing or charcoal 


cont 


_ Stawing; but on’ free-hand drawing—the expression of 


‘children in your albums stiould be examined and care- 
~ . fully studied. A very rudimentary ‘exercise’ may “be 
“ arranged, founded’ upon Plate “IV;, Fig. ‘Dz » Place'a 
and -pasteboard ‘box—a white one is best—upon a table in ” 
_sueh* a position that the light coming {fom your, left 
. mmiakes ° the(your) left side light’ and the right side * 
° darker, asin the base of Fig. D.,’ Further, an, orange 


ot a croquet ball ‘may be placed on the top. of. the box 
and’ its gerieral form studied in~ connection ; with the 


es head. Note also that if a chairwith rectangular legs, be 


placed so that they—the legs~have the same lighting as 


“the bax, they may be cortectly represented, in light arid 


shade, in the game way as those of thé chair in Fig. 12. 


By placing box and orange so, that they. secure a con-. 
trary ‘lighting from: your’ right, you may note that the 


latter will have a form’ not unlike Fig. B, Plate II, 





ERRATA. 


Ln the January paper, p: 2, first paragraph, 4rst line; i in place of “the 
top would curve upward,” read, “the base would curve downward.”* 

( Page.4, in Brief Directions, sth line from end, instead of Plate Il, read 
Plate tL 
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SUPPLEMENT TO THE ART AMATEUR, FEBRUARY, s8oa. 











FREE-HAND DRAWING.—A: PRIMER,: 


. BY ERNEST 


KNAUFFT. i ape . 





CHAPTER I. 
CASTS AND LIFE COMPARED. 


‘WE will begin our 
first lesson by com- 


oF laity, yeatitn vant tana 
"and boots, his first femptati 


coloring, and, he Covers them mee 
trained artistic eye sees thet rstrip o 
upon the silk int xed @)ubie be are 


paring a cast draw: ea chose! In this Tecognition of 'light is’ ‘the: si 


ing and one from life, . 

Plate. L,* Figures A. 

and B, together -with 

Worms’s “Spanish: 
Brigand;” will serve’ 

satisfactorily’ as our 

first subjects for 

analysis. Readers 

of. my, Pen. and Ink , 

articles will remem-_ 

ber. that—although 

“a crayon and not a, 

pen drawing—I used. . 

the figure in one dee, 1891)_a$ ah excellent example 
of the blocking-in .of shadows. If you will. make a 
large copy. .of the face you will find: that: by. putting * in 


_in-a_ triangular shadow -ufder) the. ear and ‘one’ be 


hind it, ‘another. in, the eye-socket, one on the) upper) 
lip: and one ‘ander it, and. one, grayer than the ‘othets, 
under:the.chin and jaw,..you, will haye’ expressed. the . 


> main forms of the face. This cutting out the shadows: 
“with sharpedges i in geometrical forms, rather than allow- .. 


ing them to die away indefinitely by,graduated stippling?.. 
is called “blocking-in.”’ After you have made this copy, | 
tutti to the: drawing ‘of -the cast “Agrippa,”"+ “mentioned 
above, and you will find similar blocked-in shadows in the 3 


é eyexsocket, undér the nose, and upon the upper, and under: 


contrast between the Work,of an-iattist and 
beginner,,: This: subject’ will be. /fally of ke 
‘ima chapter oh ‘shadifig; bat if} for the rnaiga 
reader who: has not studied cast-drawing will 
his scraps and sketches he, will find, rio"; 
proof of this. In nine cases out of ten where 
resented a tack’ hat” or:-shoe, coat, or. 
find heh iy Ge ares 

ger x in, ee ne ra 
‘dra parte ee aa ee 


| nopance ‘of light, and shade. 


v. 


is ‘confused: with local ¢o}or. 
out tithes’ ut Bt tye eel; | 


eeesy eer arate 
species 


aw tenes do 
mdi aere is 


‘the lower, lip. |“Purther comparison 6f the two ‘will bring’ td 


“out other similarities. They are patent enough, and Hee 

‘#8 not necessary to dwell upon them. .But/let it be ure! . 
» derstood that when’ the readers pupil has recognized. these y 
, principles, or the’ reader-teacher has made them plain | to” 

his pupils, it, is but ome. step, and: an easy ‘one, to bring 


the student to an intelligent and agreeable study of ¢ast- 
drawing; it at once _beconies’a, logical means’ to the de- 
sired end. Cast-drawing is the preliminary exercise to, ‘ 
life-study' in all good art schools, but to make cast-draw- 
ing interesting to-a’ pupil is not an easy taski 


In order to make a dtawing from life like this by Worms : 


practice from casts,is absolutely necessary, because the eye ~ 
does not #azuraily see light and shade as it does when 


‘ trained. -When Baby Phil draws the smoke-stack to his” 
steamer, wishing to make it black he.covers it allover with 


the markings of his pentil, wetting it to,enhance the inten-~ 


* Supplement to The Art Amateur, December, 1891. 

t Bustlof rhe Agrippa de \Gabies, . Marble, ip the Louvre, Agrippa 
was the celebrated general to- whom Augustus Cesar was, indebted for 
his success in becotning Emperor of Rome;—Cat, Corcoran Gallery, 





fe aie aya : aoe 
The ipicdede cote is 
just as the’ cainera ‘sawoit, and’so he - i ioe 
- Nearly all there is.in drawing—it wheat to see. Pro- | 


: cure a cast and examine the lips or study ‘the human 


mouth, and you: will notice that a card for thin ‘book 
held upon the eutve of the uppef ‘lip will. ip upward; 
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The Art Amateur Working Designs. 


Vol. 26. No. 3. February, 1892. 








PLATE 998.—BORDER FOR NEEDLEWORK. PLATE 994.—CENTRE FOR A CUSHION. PLATE 995.—BORDER FOR NEEDLEWORK, 
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FLATE 997.—WORKING DRAWING FOR A MANTEL. 


Fer Finishes Drawinc AND BIRECTIONS, sEE “THE Hovsg,” 


By F. G 






. S. Bryce. 








PLATE 998.—DESIGN FOR A PAPER CUTTER 


For Rerovusst Worx. 





AMATEUR COLOR STUDIES. 


BUTTON-BUSH AI 


One of 86 Color Studies given with a Year's Sulsc: 
; 





BUSH AND LELLIA. 


a Yeats Sulbcription te 


U Alida (eu! . Copyright, 1891. Monraevr Marks, 23 Union Square, New Yor 





